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Greater power, 


strensth and durability 


—at greatly reduced prices! 


In rural districts everywhere the new Chevrolet Six-Cylinder Utility 
Truck is winning constantly greater favor every day. And logically so! 
For in this new and finer truck —Chevrolet has provided feature after 
feature that makes it more desirable for rigorous service. Yet it sells for 


even lower prices! 


Think what you get in the new 
Chevrolet 1% ton chassis at its new 
reduced price — 


—a mighty 50-horsepower six-cylinder 
valve-in-head motor that delivers 
greater power, smoothness and flexi- 
bility, with amazing economy of gaso- 
line and oil. 


—a bigger, more rugged rear axle, with 
an increased gear ratio, a new differen- 
tial and a sturdier drive shaft. 


—powerful, non-locking 4-wheel 
brakes with an independent emergency 


brake. 


—a perfected 4-speed transmission with 
an extra low gear for starting heavy 
loads —and with a special power take- 


off opening for various types of power 
equipment. 


—unusually long semi-elliptic springs 
that cushion the load against the 
bumps and shocks of the road, and 
eliminate dangerous sidesway. 


—a heavy, over-size channel-steel 
frame that accommodates large bodies 
without need of frame extension. 


From every standpoint of performance, 
economy, reliability and long Alife — 
this new Chevrolet six-cylinder truck 
represents the qutstanding commércial 
car investment on the market today. 


See your Chevrolet dealer—arrange 
for a trial load demonstration —and 
judge for yourself. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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1% Ton Utility Chassis 


Light Delivery Chassis. $3 65 
1%TonChassiswithCab *625 
Sedan Delivery...; me. $595 


All prices f. o. b. factory 
lint, Michigan 





The New Chevrolet 
Roadster Delivery 


The new Chevrolet Roadster 
Delivery with its low price, 
smart appearance and large 
loading space, is an excep- 
tionally desirable unit for 
light hauling. 
A comfortable driver’s seat, 
ample head room, and éur- 
. tainsthatopen with the wide 
‘ -doors, are a few of the im- 
portant features offered in 
this new model. 
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‘actory, Flint, Michigan 
Pi Pe (Pick-up box extra) 
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Does the Apple Need Advertising? 


HE “APPLES FOR HEALTH” -movement, 

after many spurts of seeming progress, ap- 

pears again to be languishing for want of sus- 
tenance. No feasible plan has been developed for 
the raising of funds wherewith to “advertise” the 
apple. 

The movement arose out of a conference called 
in 1926 by leaders in horticulture and industries de- 
pendent on the fruit crop, to devise plans that might 
stimulate apple consumption to the point of absorb- 
ing the tremendous over-production of that season. 


A plan was adopted that called for the raising of : 


a sum of money sufficient to “put the apple back on 
the American table” by national advertising. In the 
discussion at that time the point was stressed that 
persistent advertising of citrus fruits had “pushed 
the apple back into second place,” a view that ap- 
parently had many adherents. 

Much has been made of the success attending the 
national advertising of such fruits as oranges, 
raisins, cranberries, without giving thought to the 
comparatively restricted territories in which these 
fruits are produced. 

An interesting contribution to the more vital 
phases of the discussion is supplied by Wells A. 
Sherman, chief marketing specialist in charge of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, in his book “Merchandising 
Fruits and Vegetables (McGraw-Hill), from which 
the following quotations are made: 

“During 1925 and 1926 the national trade organi- 
zations in the fruit and vegetable industries had 
under consideration a project for launching a na- 
tion-wide advertising campaign to stimulate the 
greater use of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

“The statistics and arguments presented in favor 
of the enterprise wer. drawn largely from the field 
of manufactured and trade-marked goods. The 
chief difficulties in the minds of many of the leaders 
in the industry centered around the problem of an 
equitable distribution of the financial burden. It 
seemed to be felt that if all who grow and dis- 
tribute these products would share the expense of 
the campaign the enterprise would be justified and 
the industry stimulated to the great advantage of all. 

“This is perhaps a natural state of mind for men 
who have helped, consciously or unconsciously, to 
push new fruit or vegetable areas to the point of 
overexpansion. They feel that the markets ought 
to take all that these areas can produce. They have 
seen several ‘Eat More’ campaigns during and fol- 
lowing the World War. They fail to realize the 
reason for the great increase in the consumption of 
some oi the goods they handle. They do not realize 
that nothing they can say through the press can be 
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half so appealing as the constant display of the 
products themselves, and that this most persuasive 


«appeal is being made continuously as an incident to 


the ordinary processes of trade. 

“Attractive as is the proposal it is basically un- 
sound for this particular industry whose products 
are unlike those of manufacture. The people will 
eat every day. Their food habits can be changed, 
but not to any great extent by the advertising of 
dealers in any one group of foodstuffs, especially 


a group which is sold so very generally on display 
and bought by individual selection. 

“The industry has now reached a point where it 
must thoose between a reduced rate of expansion 
or a permanently lower price level. Neither pro- 
gram is a pleasing prospect. Other influential busi- 
ness groups are affected. Nurserymen and seeds- 
men must suffer if plantings are curtailed. Manu- 
facturers of spraying equipment and of chemicals 
for dusts and sprays want increasing rather than 
diminishing acreages planted. Package manufac- 
turers have a similar interest in an ever-increasing 
volume of production. So have the carriers. The 
interests of fertilizer manufacturers are identical 
with those of the nurseryman and seedsman. 

“All these groups are accustomed to advertising 
their own products or services. It is not strange 
that they are ready to foster campaigns to stimulate 
even greater consumption of the raw products upon 
which the welfare of their own enterprises depends. 
Some of these groups have led already in ‘cam- 
paigns’ the economic wisdom of which is open to 
question. 

“Money should not be wasted in advertising with 
the forlorn hope of creating a demand which will 
absorb a flow of perishables increasing during the 
next five years as it has in the past.” 
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TRANSMISSION ..- A wide range of speed and power 


















THE Ford 114-ton truck is a haulage unit 
carefully designed to provide unusual per- 
formance under a wide variety of condi- 
tions, and long, reliable service at minimum 
cost. With 4-speed transmission and 40- 
horse-power engine, the Ford truck has a 
remarkably flexible range of speed and 
power. 

Rugged strength is a feature of the Ford 
truck. An important example is the new 
rear axle. It has a special spiral bevel gear, 
with straddle-mounted pinion. The axle 
shafie are heavier than formerly, and be- 
cause of the three-quarter floating type of 
construction, they serve only to turn the 
wheels, without carrying any of the weight 
of truck or load. | 


NEW SPIRAL BEVEL GEAR REAR AXLE... Strength, reliability and long life 


Wew features of the 


FORD TRUCK 


The new front axle and spring are heavier 
and stronger, as are front radius-rod, king- 
pins, wheel bearings and thrust bearings. 
Brakes on the front wheels have been en- 
larged to the same size as those on the rear 
wheels, providing increased braking area 
and a high degree of safety. Brakes are of 
the mechanical type, internal expanding, 
and all are fully enclosed. 

Dual rear wheels are available at small 
additional eost. Balloon tires of one size are 
used throughout, with the dual equipment, 
so that all six steel disc wheels and tires are 
interchangeable all 
around. Only one spare 
wheel and tire need be 
carried. 






















































LARGER BRAKES... Providing 
a greater degree of safety 
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Js the PEAR °JREE “RESPONSIBLE 


for ALIGHT on «APPLES? 


The General Belief That the Germ of Fire Blight Carries Over 

the Winter Entirely in Blight Cankers on Pear Trees Is Not 

Well Founded. Experiments Over a Series of Years Show 
the Blight Germ Frequently Overwinters in the Apple. 


REAT AS THE advance of Amer- 

ican civilization has been, it cannot 

be entirely considered in the nature 
of progress. Among the losses or regres- 
sions that have been experienced, the 
gradual extinction of the pear tree con- 
stitutes one of the most recent and most 
vivid examples. In none of the older 
civilizations has this occurred. Endowed 
with soil and climate remarkably well 
adapted to the growing of the very finest 
varieties of this fruit, as many regions of 
the United States are, we nevertheless 
have been witnessing the almost complete 
extermination of our best pears. In only 
a few more or less restricted regions of 
the country can the Bartlett, Clapps Fa- 
vorite, Anjou or other choice pears now 
be found alive. And, judging by the cries 
that have arisen from pear growers along 
the Pacific Coast within the past few 
years, we may even do without the canned 
Bartlett pear in the near future. 

What is the reason for this widespread 
cataclysm? Why have the 
plant doctors been unable up 
to the present to prevent it? 


Pear Blight Difficult to 
Control 





T present there are 

four types of recom- 
mendations for controlling 
fire blight: first, excision of 
all diseased parts, a very 
laborious and time-consuming 
operation ; second, the plant- 
ing of resistant varieties, a 
recommendation which up to 
the present has meant the 
abandonment of almost all of 
our finest quality pears; 
third, spraying the trees with 
a germicide, particularly dur- 
ing the blooming period, this 
being a recommendation 
which was brought forth in 
























(Below). A microscopic 


(At left). A magnification of the wood 
of a pear stem showing a granular mass Re . 
of bacteria occupying a water duct near ease is very likely to be more abundant 

the center. Magnified about 350 times. 


By Fl-R.ROSEN 


UNIVERSITY Of ARKANSAS 


heavily infected pear tree frequently pos- 
sesses more blighted tissues than a se- 
verely infected apple, it becomes all the 
more obvious why an apple grower would 
associate the blight on apples with that 
on pears. But the following is also cor- 
rect, namely, that in the presence of se- 
verely infected apple trees the same dis- 


on nearby apples or pears. In other words, 


view of the . : e z . 
granular mass of bacteria present in one ®YCR 2nY badly blighted host, the disease 


duct in the woody pait of a pear leaf " 
stalk, in the center of the dark areas, which happen to be near. 


will spread from it to susceptible’ plants 


It, therefore, is clear that 





while pear trees do offer a 
special menace to the apple 
. > trees because of the greater 
& DM, amount of blight and the 
3 E>. | larger numbers of blight pro- 
eh, 4 ducing germs which the pear 
. engenders, the blight on ap- 
‘ples will by no means be 
eradicated by the simple ex- 
pedient of removing pear 
trees. 


Germ Found to Overwinter 
in Béth Apples and Pears 


XPERIMENTS con- 

ducted by the writer over 
a series of years have clearly 
shown that the blight pro- 
ducer frequently lives over 
winter in the apple as well 
as in the pear. The germ has 
been isolated from apple twigs 
and limbs throughout the 
winter and spring and such 
isolations have in every in- 
stance produced typical 
blighting when they were in- 
oculated into healthy pear 
“trees.. One of the interesting 
discoveries which these in- 
vestigations has revealed, 
eonsisted in finding the mi- 
erobe in the small twigs and 
limbs which had been blighted 











the nineties, more or less 
abandoned for about 30 years (Lower right). A view 
and again offered during the po vane . ey bs og 

- roscope hor { 
— few oes and fourth, the bacteria within an 
surface disinfection of ecan- infected pear petal. 
kers. Hundreds of proprietary The germs are 80 mi- 
cures have been on the mar- a B rad + = 

s en wou require 

— many of them in the 25,000 to make a line 
orm of capsules, powders, one inch in length. 
and liquid decoctions which Magnified 550 times. 
were to be variously applied 
to the trees and without exception they have all 
failed to effect a control. 


Apples Being Substituted for Pears 

O complete has been the failure to control pear 

blight, particularly in the Middle West and South, 
thut pear growing has been abandoned and apples fre- 
quently substituted. With the planting of many apple 
orchards, resulting in a greater concentration of. this 
crop, the blight soon became a serious menace to such 
varieties as Spitzenburg, Jonathan, Yellow Transparent, 
Maiden Blush, and Grimes Golden. 

Seeking in desperation for some measure that would 
bring relief, the apple growers ‘in several States grasped 
at the idea that the few pear trees remaining in the 
vicinity of their apple orchards were responsible for the 
blight on apples. They were convinced that the germ 
lives over winter largely in pear trees and was dissemi- 
nated from them in the following spring to nearby 
apples. 

In this belief they were partly sustained by the fact 
that scientists for about 30 years had supposed the germ 
to overwinter almost entirely in blight cankers situated 
on large limbs or on the trunk. Inasmuch as such can- 
kers are relatively rare on apples and are very common 
on pears, then it is quite obvious, if the scientists’ sup- 
position were correct, that the pear. tree offers excep- 
tionally favorable conditions for overwintering the germ 
and disseminating it to other hosts. 


Does the Apple or Pear Harbor Blight Germ? 


S it true that the pear harbors the fire blight germ 

through the winter, and not the apple, and is it also 
true, as various scientists have supposed, that the mi- 
crobe overwinters mainly in large limb cankers or on 
the main trunk? For several years the writer has been 
engaged in studying this disease with the hope of ob- 
taining answers to these questions. The results of some 
of these investigations have recently appeared in vari- 
ous technical journals and bulletins, Here the attempt 








will be made to present the more important findings in 
non-technical language. 

As compared with certain susceptible apple varieties, 
pears are generally found to be more severely blighted, 
with more dead blossom clusters, diseased twigs, or dead 
limbs, in a given season. It is also true that blossom 
blight usually occurs first on pears. This, however, is 
due to the fact that certain pears bloom one to two 
weeks earlier than apples so that if blossom blight de- 
velops, it must necessarily occur first on pears. It is 
obvious, therefore, that unless this is taken into con- 
sideration, one would be inclined to draw the erroneous 
conclusion that pears are responsible for carrying the 
germ over winter because the disease is frequently noted 
first on pears. 


Any Blighted Host Will Spread the Disease 


N odd factor here enters into the problem of 

overwintering on pears and apples which has 
confused a great many growers. It frequently happens 
that when susceptible apples are located near badly 
blighted pear trees, the disease is very apt to be far 
more serious than on similar apple varieties which are 
not in the vicinity of blighted pears. There can be no 
doubt that this is true and it is this association which 
has occupied the minds of orchardists. 
When this association is coupled with thé fact that a 





the previous season, Although 
sd Pee Th ao several investigators had pre- 
infested leaf sah of viously made the same ob- 

a pear showing the servation, their work has 

disease in the darker largely been overlooked or 

region near the flat disregarded. We are now, 
te putice. ‘The bor therefore, in a better position 
teria cannot be seen. to understand why the germ 

This view is magnified ives over winter in the apple 

about 50 times. andealso why it is unneces- 

sary to seek for blight can- 

kers on large limbs or on trunks in order to explain 
successful overwintering. 

Another discovery that has been made involves the 
symptoms of the blighted twig and limb in relation 
to the presence of live germs. Among scientists it has 

been a common belief for many years that it is only in 
those cankers which possess an indefinite or uncracked 
margin that the microbe manages to stay alive. If a rift 
or crack is formed along the margin of a blighted area, 
then it has been assumed that the infected tissues dry out 
sooner or later and by so doing kills the parasites. 

As about 95 per cent or more of all blighted twigs 
and limbs show such cracks in the fall of the year and 
thereafter, if the above theory were correct, then, as far 
as blight control is concerned, all that would be neces- 
sary would be to remove the five per cent or less of the 
infected twigs and limb cankers which show uncracked 
margins. Unfortunately, this is not the case. The writer 
has found the germ to be alive in as many cankers with 
cracked margins as in thosg that are without cracks. 
The explanation for this is as follows. 


Why Removal of Cankers Fails to Control Disease 


S germs gain entrance into the bark they mul- 

tiply rapidly by their ability to break up cell 
walls and cell contents, and utilizing these for food pur- 
poses. “Then as they increase in number they migrate 
to nearby tissues. This migration has in the past been 
looked upon as being mostly an upward or downward 
movement. ‘The horizontal or inward passage of the 
bacteria has largely been Overlooked for the reason that 
it is very difficult to cut wood thin enough so as to make 
clear microscopic observations without losing the bac- 
teria. By using other methods, this difficulty has been 
overcome and the bacteria have now been observed far 
in the interior, within the wood, and photographed. As 
the marginal cracks involve only the outer bark tissues 
the reasofi why cankers with cracked margins are ca- 
pable of harboring live bacteria becomes obvious. 
The finding of the parasite deep in (To Page 25) 
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CERUIT (2ROP LP2ROSPECTS for 1930 


All peach reports indicate a complete fail- 


HIS REPORT is not an estimate of 
prospective production. It is merely 
a eompilation of comments from 
sourees which are believed reliable and are 
offered only for the purpose of giving a 
“bird’s-eye view” of the situation in the vari- 
ous States, as observed. It should be borne 
in mind that observations this early in the 
season may be altered materially by subse- 
quent conditions, either favorable or adverse. 
PEACHES 
For the country as a whole it would ap- 
pear that the peach crop has been more or less damaged 
by the low temperatures during the past winter. The 
comments indicate crop injury generally through the 
northeastern and north central States, ranging from 
complete loss to fair condition. Comments from the 
southern States are more optimistic. In the Northwest, 
trees in some areas have been damaged to some extent 
with only fair prospects on the whole. Whether the 
reported damage is going to mean more than a good 
thinning of the fruit is difficult to determine at this 
early date. At any rate, it should be borne in mind that 
in the northern States there has been no bloom as yet 
and weather from now on may alter the present outlook 
materially. 
APPLES 
It is too early to determine with any degree of cer- 
tainty the effect of weather conditions the past winter 
on the apple trees. TWe general opinion expressed would 
not indicate any general injury to the trees. 


PEARS 


Comments on pears run about the same as on apples. 
No severe damage is evident as yet. 


CHERRIES 


In some sections cherries are re- 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


In response to many calls for pre-season comments on con- 
dition of trees and fruit prospects in general throughout 
the country, the following reports from some of the State 
statisticians of the Crop Reporting Board have been assem- 
bled by the Division of Crop and Livestock Estimates, 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for the information of 
those interested. It is planned to issue similar reports dur- 
ing the early season whenever conditions warrant. 


Raspberries and blackberries also have suffered con- 

siderable injury from low temperatures. 
NEW JERSEY 

A warm rainy spell, followed by low temperature 
about the middle of February, did considerable damage 
to New Jersey peach buds. 

In the Riverton and Beverly seetions of Burlington 
county, the damage to peaches was slight. Elbertas, 
which in this area show a rather light set, suffered some, 
but other varieties show nearly a normal fruit bud set. 
The situation in the vicinity of Moorestown shows that 
damage is quite irregular. Orchards on favorable sites 
with plenty of air drainage seem to have escaped, while 
those located in lower places suffered considerable dam- 
age. All varieties seem to have suffered about the same 
damage, which will average from 25 to 50 per cent in 
this area. 

The Hammonton area was hit the hardest. The crop 
in this territory will be very light, with damage running 
in individual orchards as high as 90 per cent. Elbertas 
were severely injured. Hales and Greensboros also suf- 
fered considerably. In the adjoining Vineland section 
most of the orchards on high ground escaped with light 


Carlot Shipments of Fruits to March 15, 1930, with Comparisons 
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ure in Illinois with considerable tree injury. 
It is impossible to estimate tree injury at this 
time. Some authorities think that with the 
exception of a considerable loss of one-year- 
old plantings (small percentage of total tree 
numbers) that the actual loss of trees will 
be moderate. Most of the trees may grow 
out of it if we have a favorable season for 
growth. 
MICHIGAN 


The present outlook is thought to be satis- 
factory for all fruits except peaches. The temperature 
on January 18 fell to a minimum of —18 to —24 degrees 
in various parts of Berrien, Van Buren, and Allegan 
counties, the leading peach section. An examination of 
peach buds in Berrien and Van Buren counties shows 
very few if any live buds. In Allegan, the situation 
seems to be a little better and scattering reports from 
Kent county indicate there will be at least a partial 
setting of peaches. In Oceana and Mason counties, the 
situation is believed to be still better as no reports of 
serious damage have been received from there; the tem- 
peratures only fell to -4 to —10 degrees. 

The fall weather was favorable for the trees and it is 
believed they have suffered no damage except possibly 
in oceasional orchards in the southwestern counties. The 
chief danger to the fruit crop now is that of spring 
freezes which, should they occur after a period of 
warmth sufficient to start the buds, may cause extensive 
injury. This has happened in portions of the Michigan 
fruit belt in each of the last three years. 


MISSOURI 


Peaches are generally a complete loss. Low tempera- 
tures were recorded in late November and one or two 
days in December to be followed by the 
lowest temperatures in January for 
many years—as low as 30 below zero 





ported to have suffered as much as 


and 15 below was common throughout 





peaches from the low temperatures of aiesu’s March March Total Total last Total the whole peach growing section. Com- 
the past winter. In most sections, no 9-15 2-8 10-16 this season season last ments on peach damage in March indi- 
definite information is yet available, 1930 1930 1929 to Mar. 15 to Mar. 16 season eated a complete loss, although ocea- 
but generally there does not now seem sionally men reported a few scattering 
to be any widespread damage. APPLES blossoms. Much damage was done to 
CARLOT SHIPMENTS PMN bisa ae hae ks oe 1,120 1,010 1,346 93,071 120,274 127,530 trees and growers expect to cut back 
The generally short fruit crops of nears: SANRNe.. . «. - oe sae — seeing —— a sa ~ canis. th h with 
» generally short fr -rops es appear to come through with- 
1929 are being reflected in the lesser Eastern States ...... 598 582 554 47,514 59,539 62,708 out ae sae Suan and a 
carlot movement. Total Apple ship- PEARS .............. 55 46 51 20,560 24,185 24,439 few other varieties of similar type are 
ments up to March 15 were about 22) GRAPEFRUIT reported as having some damage to 
od = vied senate ahs eeewon eee 702 538 966 15.230 16.020 24.554 a —— to aga “+ agord = 
e corresponc g period a yeé ago. ugust were so ver ry th be 
The western shipments are reduced Imports Cuba....... 6 6 0 330 220 220 ng normal os tent aovdegunes. 
about one-fourth from last year, while Imports Porto Rico.. 66 ae 0 1,262 356 447 Recently the weather has been warm 
the eastern States have shipped about [eMONS ............ 139 119 307 2,250 4,532 17,329 enough to push apple buds very rap- 
Le is leony chi . » are : ’ 7 
ont “fifth less. Pear shipme nts to Mareh ORANGES .c)eesccnk 1.730 1.590 2 423 31,758 45.280 101.765 idly and with the present warm 
15, 1930, are about 15 per cent less icine Hatin ition me a 4 rom en pan weather they can quickly arrive at a 
than the shipments for the correspond- imate re ae > id ‘ stage where a sudden cold spell could 
ing period of a year ag All Citrus MIXED CITRUS...... 307 272 357 8,180 7,201 11,077 do heavy damage. 


Cherries were 





fruits have been shipped in less quan- 
tity than last year. Grapefruit ship- 
ments to Mareh 15 this year are about five per cent less 
than a year ago. Imports from Porto Rico have been 
nearly four times as great (amounting to 1262 cars) 
up to Mareh 15 this year than they were up to March 
16, 1929. Imports from Cuba have been 330 cars this 
year as compared to 220 last year. Movement of Oranges 
up to Mareh 15 has been about 30 per cent under the 
shipments of last year up to March 16. Imports from 
Porto Rico amount to 511 ears thus far this year as 
compared to 60 ears last season. Carlot shipments of 
Lemons thus far (Mareh 15) are only about half as 
many as were moved up to March 16 last year. 

The brief summary of shipments of fruits, in the cen- 
ter table, is taken from the report of the Division of 
Fruits and Vegetables. 

NEW ENGLAND 

New England apple trees have come through the win- 
ter with only slight damage. However, in southern 
Maine and New Hampshire a heavy ice storm last fall 
caused some injury to some*orehards. Partridges, also, 
have caused slight damage and in some instanees wild 
deer have been bothersome. Most orchardists protect 
their trees from the mice so that, except for a few eases, 
no injury from this source has been sustained. 

Fruit buds on apple trees have not begun to swell yet, 
but most reports indicate that the bloom will be about 
normal except where there was a heavy crop produced 
last year. The recent warm weather is not expected 
to have any adverse effects. In most sections MeIntosh 
show very good prospects, while Baldwins and Wealthy 
are only fair. 

Peath trees did not fare so well as apples as most 
reports indicate quite severe injury from the extensive 
low temperatures. In many orchards fruit buds appear 
to be dead and it is likely that the peach crop will be 
cut very short in New. England this year. Many young 
trees have died during the past season from lack of 
moisture in the late summer months and winter ice 
storms. 


injury, while those in hollows were considerably damaged. 

The damage in the Bridgeton section is estimated from 
40 to 50 per cént. In Gloucester county damage was 
less severe than in other areas, but individual orchards 
are reporting damage as high as 50 per cent. 

It would seem that a conservative estimate of the total 
damage in the State, as near as ean be estimated at 
present, will run from 25 to 50 per cent. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Reports from the southeastern commercial peach dis- 
tricts state that 35 per cent of the peach buds in the 
lowlands have been killed. In some orehards, the failure 
is complete, but, despite the damage reported, the State 
as a whole may have a good crop this year. Some peach 
nursery stock has been winter injured, but the supply is 
still considered ample to meet the demand. 

So far, a good apple crop is in prospect, and no dam- 
age to grapes in the Erie Belt has been reported. 


‘ILLINOIS 


General: All fruit authorities in Illinois rate 1930 
peach crop outlook as a failure, due to prolonged and 
severe winter temperatures. Apple and pear prospects 
somewhat uncertain yet, but crop prospects are con- 
sidered fair at present. 

Early reports on apples indicate around an average 
crop outlook to date. The prolonged severe winter ap- 
pears to have damaged the Jonathan (leading variety) 
crop prospect more adversely than other varieties, how- 
ever, sufficient buds remain on Jonathans to produce 
a fair or near average crop unless materially reduced 
by later damage. Prospect for most other varieties is 
up to average or better to-date. Some tree injury is 


apparent more particularly to young trees, but if early 
season conditions are favorable they may grow out of it 
with small permanent injury. 

Some uncertainty prevails as yet with regard to pears. 
but most of the fruit authorities believe that the pear 
prospect is rather similar to apple outlook. 


hurt some: by the 
freezes this winter. ; 
Pears do not seem to have been injured seriously. 
Plums have no reported damage but season. is push- 
ing the bloom which puts them in jeopardy from an 
early freeze. 
Raspberries and Blackberries are frozen back badly 
from the extreme temperatures of January. 


GEORGIA 


General information from Georgia on the peach situ- 
ation indicates bud damage from freeze ranging probably 
40 per cent in Northeast section, 25 in Midstate and 
practically no damage in Southern territory, probably 
10 to 15 per cent for the State. Frost of March 19 
may account for additional damage. Blooming is gen- 
erally later than usual. Bud crop set only fair, due to 
lack of fertilizer in many orchards after failure of last 
year, with consequent effect on vitality of trees. While 
too early to figure on production, the number of buds 
apparently safe is sufficient for a fair sized crop under 
normal conditions from now on. 


FLORIDA 


Florida citrus trees are now in bloom. According to 
personal observation and reports, there is a good bloom 
in all the principal citrus sections of the State. There 
has been plenty of moisture to date and present pros- 
pects seem favorable for the coming crop. There has 
been no frost damage to citrus. 


TENNESSEE 


Temperatures of as low as 16 degrees above around 
the third of March did some damage to the peach buds, 


but it is thought that there are enough remaining to 

On March 18 about 80 per cent of | 
the late, and about 40 per cent of the early peaches, : 
were in full bloom. With favorable weather, and if the . 
oriental moth does not take too heavy a toll, the pros-— 


make a fair crop. 


pects are for a much better crop than last year. 


Probably 25 per cent of the trees are not being fer-“ 
(To Page 20). 


tilized and worked this year, 
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he OLLINATION of ° f REE RUITS 
i] 
» fail- Many Causes May Combine to Prevent 
njury. a Full Set of Fruit—Faulty Pruning, 
it this Spraying or Other Orchard Practices. : 
the Lack of Vigor May Need to Be Cor- 
| tede rected. If Pollination Trouble Exists, It ; 2 
3 will May Be.Remedied by the Introduction - im this cdse crogs-pollina- 
grow = of Bees or Proper Pollinizers or Both jin of wipes will mats 
) & aye ; 
whee» Flowers of this cluster were self- into the Orchard to Increase the Set. PE rg ype Rats Sy eg 
pollinated. Most of the young fruit izer is required in this case. 
will drop soon after flowering. 
i Notice the lack of development. 
satis- 
‘ature cBy - 4. 6: Py: 8 URNEEK 
grees N ORDER t 1 ct 
logan I ) to secure a good ctop SS ies ee piles 
aaa of fruits, it is necessary that UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
J : the flowers, which eventually 4 
nope develop into fruits, be properly polli- orchard that at least two, but still better three, vari- —Winesap,Stayman, 
ation nated and fertilized. Pollination is the eties be planted together. For best results every third Arkansas, and Ar- 
from trausfer of the pollen grains, the male elements of the row should be of the pollinating sort, though planting kansas Black — pro- 
artial flower, to the moist surface of the stigma, the female every fourth or even sixth row for this purpose has fre- duce poor pollen and, 
s, the organ of the flower. There the pollen germinates, ex- quently given satisfactory results. therefore, need to be 
rts of tending a long tube into the central part of the flower, | Under Missouri conditions the following varieties ‘of planted together with other varieties. Because of this 
) tem- where the act of fertilization: takes place. Flowers which apples, in order of their preference, have been found to defect, they normally will not cross-pollinate each, other 
ita are not pollinated and fertilized will drop soon after be the best producers of good viable pollen: Delicious, 224 may be considered more or less inter-sterile, 
ee blossoming or else will develop into fruits which fall Jonathan, Ben Davis, Golden Delicious, and Grimes. Sisdibaat he Set in Solid Block eae Bee 
Ths off while still small. They will not only pollinate each other effectively, but nereasing the Set in Solid Blocks of Varieties 
sine Honey Boes Neccsetia- tor Peeser daitaation can be also safely interplanted with practically any N cases where an orchard has been planted to one 
ge v . y jor £rop , ’ variety for this purpose. CY variety and pollination has become a decidedly tim- 
sive OLLINATION is accomplished by insects, usually On the other hand, the members of the Winesap group iting factor to proper yields of fruit, the grower can 
higan the common honey bee. If during the time . resort to two things. He may top graft every 
of flowering bees are not’present in any quan- fourth or sixth row with a pollinizer, say De- 
tity in the orchard, then the set of fruit will be licious or Jonathan, or, to lessen the work and 
small. Likewise, when the flight of bees is in- secure relief to some extent, at least every third 
pera- terfered with by low temperature _or rainy tree in every third row should be top worked. 
> two weather, then most of the flowers will remain As a temporary expedient and while the 
w the unpollinated and as a consequence will not de- grafted trees attain the age of full flowering, 
> ier velop into fruits, Hence, in order to assure as branches of a good pollen-producing variety may 
sero much as possible the proper transfer of pollen be set in the orchard at flowering time. They 
shetet from flower to flower, bees must be provided at should be cut just before the blossom buds begin 
aie bossoming time. No effective pollination can be to open and placed in paiis or barrels containing 
rae obtained when bees are absent, since other in- plenty of water. Bees will visit the flowers on 
onee sects usually are of minor consequence in this these branclies and thus assure to a considerable 
ering respect, degree inter-pollination. It must be emphasized 
on te If bees are not found in the immediate neigh- that, in order to make this type of pollination 
back borhood, the commercial fruit grower should extensive artd effective, there must be present in 
secure a number of good colonies for his or- the orchard an ample number of these large 
with- chard. Usually one hive per acre will be suf- “bouquets” of flowering branches and they must 
atm ficient, except where the trees are very large not be permitted to dry out. 
e are and in fall beating, by espe Rape re by Recee: Peaches and Sour Cherries Ordinarily 
re te sary. This is especially true in years when Benefited by Cross-Pollination 
oe weather conditions are very unfavorable during . . pas 
os é blossoming and, therefore, the possible period INCE all commercial varieties of peaches, 
nent. of pollination is reduced to a minimum. In most except the J. H. Hale variety, apparently 
varm localities bees may be rented for the flowering are self-fertile, | they ean be planted in solid 
rap- season at two to five dollars per colony. This is blocks. U nless it will -be shown more definitely 
oars indeed a small expenditure for the results that that cross-pollination increases appreciably the 
ats may be expected from this practice. , —— fruit, a of 9g for 
* hee ae ; pollination purposes is net necessary but ma 
could Most Commercial Apple Varieties Self-Sterile be desirable for other reasons, such as guint 
the N many instances improper pollination is tion of certain sorts to varying soil conditions, 
not the only reason for a poor yield of fruit. The (Above). Size of apples of the second and third drop in the extension of the harvesting and marketing sea- 
usly. weather may be ideal for insect flight, still the set of @ condition of lack of teks Only one fruit usually son, etc. : , i 
sush- apples quay be very sparse or the trees may be totally mer : p ane oe ae Sour cherries, though normally producing good crops 
» ab barren. How is this to be explained in all such cases ote: oY ph. tors Reson as —. Cred a bon, When self-pollinated, may be benefited, in some years at 
where killing frosts have not been a factor and other- quet” of branches of a selected pollen variety, are used least, by cross-pollinatton. : Thus Early Richmond and 
yadly wise the orchard has received good care? for cross-pollination studies at the Missouri station. Montmorency, our two leading varieties, will crop better 
Extensive investigations at the Missouri and other (Right). “Bouquets” of this kind are used in cages for through a series of years when interplanted and some- 
agricultural experiment statiogs have shown that most cross-pollination. When made up of branches of a good times when supplied with other sour cherries as polli- 
commercial varieties of apples are self-sterile or else are pollinizer and distributed through a block of trees of a nizers. It should be noted, however, that the exact pol- 
2 a. ; * . self-sterile variety, an increased set may be expected, lination requirements of the sour cherries have not yet 
ot oa ye > i Sveiioated by. th Hig Ayes tle, Se ee ee eee been established. The Dukes, May Duke and Royal 
] set many fruits when pollinated by their. own pollen, . os: ee eS ia ae is ablished, 4 , yl y 
pot but will do so much more readily when the pollen comes re tA | witty fo paola: eo Duke, — self-sterile. They meee be interplanted with 
ably from a tree of another variety. Hence, a proper set of sour cherries to insure fertilization of the flowers, 
n 19 apples may be expécted only when bees have a chanee Even when proper pollination takes place, trees, 
gen- to visit flowers of several varieties. though blooming profusely, sometimes will not produce 
> i Since practic ly all of our common varieties of apples fruit. Under such conditions the use of a nitrogenous fer- 
last are either self-sterile or are markedly benefited by cross- tilizer will frequently remedy the situation. Either nitrate 
Thile pollination, it is highly desirable in establishing a new of soda or ammonia sulphate, applied (To Page 25) 
buds Se fe he 
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UESTIONS and (?OMMENT 


Conducted by T. J. TALBERT 


Questions on fruit growing problems and on general horticulture will be answered through this 
department if of general interest. For reply by mail enclose 2c stamped envelope (air mail Se). 
Address AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 











CFEEDING °fRUIT °/REES 


HAS NOT been long since fruit 

growers generally believed that fruit- 
fulness and vegetative growth were dia- 
metrically opposed to each other. At the 
present time, however, investigators and 
producers are agreed that fruitfulness ac- 
tually depends upon a vigorous vegetative 
growth. Excessive growth on the other 
hand does have a tendency to reduce fruit- 
fulness, particularly when such growth is 
prolonged into the late summer or fall. 

Growth and fruitfulness can be main- 

tained in the average bearing orchard by 
one or all of the following cultural prac- 
tices: Cultivation, early spring applica- 
tions of either nitrate of soda or sulphate 
of ammonia in sod orchards, and by ju- 
dicious pruning. Instead of using com- 
mercial fertilizers, barnyard manure may 
be used, but it is seldom that sufficient 
quantities can be obtained for anything 
like extensive use. 

When Trees Need Fertilization 

HE problem of determining whether 

the trees in the orchard would be 
benefited by applications of nitrogenous 
fertilizers must be worked out by the 
grower himself. Where he finds the ter- 
minal growth averages from six to eight 
or more inches and the spur growth 
amounts to about one-fourth to one-half 
inch or more annually, and the trees have 
large, healthy, dark green foliage, it is 
doubtful if nitrogenous fertilizers would 
be helpful. 

On the other hand, if the terminal 
growth of the trees is less than six inches 
and few if any fruit spurs make more 
than one-fourth inch growth annually and 
the leaves of the trees are small and pale 
green in color, it is probable that the trees 
would respond profitably to applications of 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 


Need of Water 

OO much emphasis cannot be placed 

upor the fact that fertilizers will not 
be made adequately available to the roots 
of the trees in order to produce the growth 
desired unless a sufficient supply of mois- 
ture is at hand. Moisture may be stored 
in the soil through a proper: supply of 
humus. Where humus for any reason is 
lacking, the soil becomes hard quickly 
after rains, and large cracks may be pro- 
duced in drought periods. As a result, 
trees on such soil suffer for the lack of 
water. It behooves the grower, therefore, 
to grow leguminous cover crops or non- 
leguminous cover crops and turn them 
ender, thus placing an adequate supply 
of humus in the soil. 

Humus may, of course, be procured by 
applications of manure or by applications 
of straw or other organic matter. When 
such material is turned or plowed under, 
humus is formed. This decaying organic 
matter acts like # sponge in holding water 
and in releasing it to the root hairs for 
absorption. Moreover, humus gives aera- 
tien to the soil, thus promoting the growth 
and development of soil bacteria, which 
are needed in transforming chemical com- 
pounds and making available plant food 
to the roots of the trees. 


Value of Cultivation 

N fairly level soil where washing 

is not dangerous, cultivation may be 
practiced with good results. The soil 
moisture may be conserved by the use of 
a dust mulch, by preventing growth of 
weeds and grass, and by keeping up the 
humus content of the soil by plowing un- 
der cover crops. Through cultivation bet- 
ter aeration is obtained, more food is 
made available to the roots, and additional 
nitrogen may not be needed if a system of 
cultivation and cover crop growth is used. 

Sed Orchards 
PPL® orchards lecated on sod 
land will be benefited greatly by 


applications of nitrogenous fertilizers. It 
is well known that in many instances a 
sod must be maintained in’ the orchard to 
prevent washing. In other orchards sod 
fits into the orchard soil management 
plans better than cultivation. Where a 
sod is maintained, it is important that all 
clover and grass and other vegetation 
which is mowed in the orchard be left 
where it falls or be raked and placed 
around the trees some distance from the 
trunks. Such practices help to keep up 
the fertility of the soil and maintain tree 
vigor. 


How Apple Crops Are Increased 


OME of the most important ways or 

methods of increasing the apple crop 
through fertilization are as follows: (1) 
by inereasing the percentage of set, (2) 
by increasing the size of the apples, (3) 
by invigorating the fruit spurs, making 
them more likely to form fruit buds, (4) 
by: increasing the size of the trees and 
eonsequently the bearing surface, and (5) 
by making the trees more resistant to dis- 
eases and insects. 

Nitrogen All Important 

F all the kinds of fertilizers supply- 

ing nitrogen, the following three are 
the most important for fruit: Manure, 
nitrate of soda, or sulphate.of ammonia. 
All factors considered, no nitrogen-carry- 
ing fertilizer, it is believed, is as im- 
portant as manure. This is true because 
manure not only acts as a fertilizer sup- 
plying the fruit trees with nitrogen in a 
fairly readily available form, but it im- 
proves the aeration and tilt of the soil. 
The mechanical or working condition of 
the soil being made better increases its 
water-holding capacity and as a result 
reduces the danger of washing and the 
danger from drought in dry seasons. 

Commereial, Fertilizers—The chief sub- 
stitutes for manure are nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia. These com- 
mercial products contain larger percen- 
tages of nitrogen than manure. This gives 
them an advantage in that they are easier 
to transport and to handle. Sodium ni- 
trate contains about 15 per cent nitrogen, 
depending upon the amount of moisture 
present; while ammonium sulphate con- 
tains about 20 per cent nitrogen. Only 
three-fourths as much sulphate of am- 
monia as nitrate of soda is needed for the 
same amount of nitrogen. 
While manure is all important in or- 

chard fertilization, yet were it possible to 


obtain it in sufficient quantities, it is be- 
lieved that most good fruit growers would 
want to use some of the chemical fer- 
tilizers in addition to manure. This is 
true because early spring applications of 
sodium nitrate or ammonium sulphate are 
much more effective in increasing the set 
of fruit on apple trees than manure ap- 
plied at the same time. This is due to 
the chemical fertilizers being more readily 
er quickly available to the roots ‘of the 
trees, 


Amount of Fertilizer to Use 


HE amount of fertilizer to use per 
tree will depend upon the age of the 
trees and the cultural practices adopted 
in the particular erchard. For sod or- 
chards, the general practice is to use 
about one-fourth pound for each year of 
age of the tree, until the tree reaches an 
age of 30 years. The amount of fertilizer 
to be used on trees over 30 years of age 
is generally about eight to 12 pounds. 
For cultivated orchards, it is the common 
practice to use only about one-half of the 
amounts suggested for sod orchards. 
Chemical fertilizers are generally ap- 
plied on the soil around the outer branches 
of the trees. Since the fertilizer is quickly 
dissolved by moisture or even by the damp 
soil, it is not necessary to cultivate and 
work it into the soil. Trees absorb soil 
nutrients rapidly and where sulphate of 
ammonia or nitrate of soda will dissolve 
quickly when placed on the soil, it soon 
reaches the tiny root hairs and is taken 
into the cell sap and used as food. 


- Fertilizer Needed Per Apple Tree in 
Sod Orchards 


(Cultivated orchards may need about one- 
half amount suggested for sod orchards.) 

















Nitrate of Sulphate of 

Age of Tree Soda Ammonia 

1 yr. 4 02. 3 oz. 

2 yrs. 8 oz. 6 Oz. 

3 yrs. 12 oz. 9 oz. 

4 yrs. 16 oz. 12 oz. 

5 yrs. 1% to2lbs.| 1 to1% Ibs, 

6to S yrs 2 to3lbs.| 1% to2 Ibs. 

9 to 12 \ 3 to4dibs.| 2 to3 Ibs. 
13 to 30 yrs. 4 to8lbs.! 3 to6é Ibs, 








Time to Fertilize 


T is generally believed that the best 

time to apply commercial fertilizers 
is about two weeks before the blooming 
period or when the buds begin to swell 
and the green leaves make their first ap- 
pearance. In the ease of apples, however, 
fertilizers applied after the blooming sea- 
son have little effect in altering the 
growth conditions of the fruit-producing 
spurs. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS 


To give practical and helpful answers to a great variety of questions dealing 


with cultur 


practices of fruits from all parts of the United States, it is neces- 


sary in some instances to treat the questions in @ more or less general manner. 


For this reason it is suggested that, where more specific 


and definite information 


as applied to local conditions is desired, inquiry be made to the county agent 


or the State experiment station. 


Soil for Raspberries 
I would Hke te knew if raspberries re- 
quire damp ground. I want to set out a new 
tch this spring. One end of my old patch 
is very damp and the berries from this sec- 
tion were much larger than*the others. Was 
und the cause?—W. V. H., 


ASPBERRIES are adapted to a wide 
range of soil types, but extremes 
should always be aveided. The plants are 
very sensitive to an excess of moisture. 
The soil, therefore, for best results should - 
not be wet for a long period in the spring. 
Good drainage is just as essential as an 
adequate moisture supply in midsummer. 
The ideal seil is q sandy or light clay 
loam, well filled with organic matter, 
which not only furnishes plant food but 
acts also as a reservoir for moisture. 
In all probability that part of your 


raspberry patch located in the damper 
soil was more favorably situated as re- 
gards to moisture needed by the plants 
than other parts of the plantation. If you, 
therefore, have additional soil similar to 
that upon which you have received good 
results, it might be well to extend your 
planting in the damper and more suitable 


soil type. 
Oyster Shell Scale 


am sending a small branch of an ap- 

ple tree. Can you tell me what is affecting 

this limb and what to do for it? I havea 

young orchard and I find several of the trees 

affected in this way.—0O. C., Pennsylvania. 

N EXAMINATION of the small 

branch of an apple tree which you 

sent shows it to be badly infested by the 
insect known as oyster shell scale. 

This scale insect may usually be con- 


+ 



















of 1 to 7. eS 

Where for any reason the int 
has become as serious as apparently it has 
on your trees, it is usually advisable to 
use instead of lime-sulphur a miscible oil 
spray, as oil i : 
better results 


government formula or by the cold-mix 
method. < 

If for any reason it is inconvenient to 
secure oil, you perhaps will find lime-sul- 


phur used as suggested above satisfactory. 


It is important, however, that the spray- 
ing work be very thoroughly done, and 
the application should be made at an 
early date. 


The Use of Dusts - 


Our orchard is just a little too big to 
take care of with our sprayer. A ma 





Will dusting give good 
ower mix his own dusts in a 
x with a hoe? What is the 

iaiy "the seperdne suipies aml” Se 
n the su ine su 

kind of lime?—P. H. L., Michigan. 


)ustine has come into more general 


the roughness and slope of the land, the 
labor difficulties, or other factors make it 
unprofitable to spray an orehard, dusting 
is to be recommended over an. inefficient 
or poor job of spraying. 


It must be remembered, however, that’ 
where aphides and scale are to be con- — 


trolled, sprays are necessary. Moreover, 
orchardists generally who are relying 
ehiefly upon spraying should with our 
present information continue to place their 


vt: 
+4 


ue 





chief dependence for the control of pests # 


upon spraying operations instead of 
dusting. : 

Dusting may at times, however, serve 
the grower very well, indeed, by supple- 
menting the spraying work. This is often 
particularly true when the ground is wet 
and soft, making the operation of heavy 
spray tanks over the ground practically 
impossible. Dust applications may also 
be made nearer harvest time with less 
danger of an. objectionable spray residue 
being left on the fruit. 

Where growers have sufficient acreage 
and investment to justify the purchase of 
two types of outfits, it is believed that 
both dusting and spraying may prove 
profitable in the orchard enterprise, pro- 
viding the equipment is used to &dvan- 
tage. It must also be said that in general 
where either diseases or insects are very 
difficult to control, spraying usually gives 
better results than dusting. 

Orchardis®&§ who have not had experi- 
ence in dusting should try the practice 
out on a small plot or acreage before at- 
tempting to adopt the new method over 
the entire orchard. It is also important 
that final conclusions be based on at least 
two or three years’ results rather than 
one. 

Both dusting and spraying operations 
are being made better. The machinery 
for handling liquids and dusts is being 
improved from time to time; the chem- 
icals used are also more satisfactorily 
made. It is believed, therefore, that the 
fruit grower in the not distant future may 
look forward to substantial advancement 
in both methods of protecting his fruit 
crop against the ravages of diseases and 
insects. 

It is impossible for a grower to do his 
own mixing of dust materials, as you 
suggest. Since few have the time or 
equipment necessary for the making of 
the dusting materials, growers generally 
will secure better results by buying their 
dusting mixtures and employing them ac- 
cording to the directions of_ the manufac- 
turers, 

The so-called sulphur-lead dust gener- 
ally consists of 90-10 (90 pounds of sul- 
phur and 10 pounds of arsenate of lead) 
mixture. Sometimes an 85-15 dust is used 


effectively. 
(Pa Page 23) 
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ENDORSED 


for rugged service by the practical fruit grower 


Goodyear Wingfoot 
Spray Hese, in 3-8” 
and I-2” sizes, is a 


capable spray hose. 


for average 
pressures. 


OR portable rig or stationary plant, Goodyear 

has expressly built “Hy-Pressure” Spray 
Hose. No pains have been spared to make it the 
staunchest spray hose yet offered. 

“Hy-Pressure” holds all required pressures 
safely and easily. It is ruggedly covered to resist 
abrasion from tree-trunks, rock, and sharp 
edges on rig. You can drag “Hy-Pressure” about 
with little chance of harm. It is made of especi- 
ally resistant rubber stocks which Goodyear com- 
pounded for spray chemicals, 


° 


THE GREATEST 





Back of “Hy-Pressure” are exhaustive orchard 
tests. Goodyear was not content with laboratory tests 
alone in proving this finer hose. Fruit growers every- 
where in the severest practical service have proved 
its durability, its economy, its ability under all condi- 
tions to get your spray effectively on the trees. 

Invest this season in Goodyear “Hy-Pressure” Spray 
Hose. It will save you money, trouble, and delay in 
your spraying operations. Endorsed everywhere. 


In 3§",34", and 34" sizes and in lengths te 500 ft. 


NAME IN RUBBER 


SPRAY HOSE 
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HREE 2 ROJECTS to SEEK (2ONTROL for 


ORIENTAL SPEACH “(ORM 


Efforts of National Horticultural Council Secure Appropria- 
tion for Projects to Study Oriental Fruit Moth in Three Com- 


mercial Peach Areas. 


Will Seek Eradication of Pest. 


By JOHN XN,APIER DYER 


T THE WINTER meeting of the 

Indiana Horticultural Society 
held in Indianapolis last December, a reso- 
lution was passed authorizing the presi- 
dent of the society to tuke the lead in 
the calling of a conference of the heads 
of all State horticultural societies and 
affiliated interests to discuss matters per- 
taining to the welfare of the industry.and 


particularly to endeavor to obtain ade- 
quate sapport for a campaign for control 
of the oriental peach moth. 

The conference was held in~ Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 14 and-15, con- 
forming to the time of the annual meeting 
of*the National Horticultural Council. 

Acting on a request from the Indiana 
society, the council had, after some pre- 


liminary correspondence, sent a commit- 
tee to confer with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture relative to a plan for large scale 
experiment work to control the peach 
moth, and the report of the council com- 
mittee to the horticultural conference dis- 
closed a willingness on the part of the 
Department of Agriculture to undertake 
the experimental work if a sufficient sum 
of money could be obtained from Congress. 

The horticultural conference endorsed 
the plan as outlined by the committee of 
the council and passed a strong resolution, 
which was sent to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture and the Chairman of the Finance 
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TRACTOR pp 








F EVER a tractor fitted_the purpose for 
which it was intended, it is this new 












confronting the peach grower in attempting 
moth does not feed om the peach. The larva 


the amount of the’ appropriation to 
$100,000, which provided for two experi- 
mental areas instead of three. The addi- 
tional appropriation endorsed by Senator 
James E. Watson, was concurred in by 
the Senate and the money has just become 
available for the experimental work. 

Latest information indicates that one 
ef the experiments will be carried on in 
the area around Cornelia, Ga., and the 
other in the Vincennes, Ind., area. 


F all the experimental work which has 

been done for peach moth control, 
the bait-trap method offers the greatest 
hope for a solution of this very serious 
problem, and those in attendance at the 
horticultural conference in Washington 
were practically unanimous in their. 
opinion that this method should be tried 
first over a large area and for several 





The illustrations above (greatly enlarged, after U.S.D.A.) show, (upper panel) the larva 
feeding within the peach twig; (lower panet), the adult peach moth. Below. Peach split 
open to show larva feeding within. These illustrations graphically portray the difficulties 


to control this pest with poisons. The adult 
cuts away the surface of the twig but does 


not begin to feed until beneath the surface. The three projects now authorized will make 
a thorough study of the problem. and seek to create a practical control program 














; Model “*CO”? Case Tractor. Here is a ma- 
chine that is made to the last detail for effi- crank 
cient work in fruit groves and orchards. — 
You will be amazed at the compactness of carl 
this tractor. It is built low and light... wate! 


stands only 48 inches high. . .weighs but 
little more than two draft horses. 
no protruding parts. . .the rear wheels are 
well enclosed by new sloping fenders which 
lift low hanging branches and permit the 










There are 





|Committee of both 
| Senate. 





and the 


the House 
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years to determine definitely its value as 
a control measure. 
The deciduous fruit industry should feel 
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tractor to travel close to trees. . .the front at See ae ae experiinental work 4 deep appreciation for the work done by more 

° . ; rovidec 0 1e se 0 Fi raps Der : ° ° ° 

wheels are of the solid disk type. Short * A separate areas, of paleo cc. 2 the National Horticultural Council in 
turning under full loads, easy maneuvering, [500 acres each, where the moth was doing bringits aioe me mye tani gene super 
and handy controls, are other advantages. | the greatest damage, and to use such Donstabdlenel aibemoretation aoe thao % Le 

e » 7 ae ae 5 
The tractor has a marvelous valve-in-head pee Boer ial oe ive had been and its plan for the experiments received 7 
° . ‘ 5 ° / 

engine. It has plenty of power to pull the Conferences with the officials_ of the pros gy approval of the Bureau Gene: 

modern orchard tools, such as offset disk | Bureau of Entomology indicated that it ° Se Seances ised vial aa 
harrow, orchard tiller, or similar loads. You | would cost about $40,000 for each s ‘eb decider trate. pi oie eed horse 
are assured of fast work by three forward perimental area and meat an acutions trol. of this destructive pest. The’ moth 
214. 31 d 41 il h Hich sum of «$30.000 should be provided for So. eiiteiad dau eae Soak niall t | 
speeds, 2/4, 318 and 4m es an nor. & other research work. Accordingly, the > a Mi a i Newnes ka ti uxuf! 
sand lugs, 3-inch skid rings, and independent [pian was completely outlined and a re- es ——— = eS ) 

are ipped pS § iati 50, ai A Pa Rae Ae PE rs 
foot brakes, regularly er . So hice ee ce Pi os td served in a few orchards in Missouri. interi 
Never before have you known or seen an [oot i.y of Acriculture to the Bureau of _ , Without adequate control methods _— 
. e ‘ +45 © vhi i * 
orchard tractor like this. Its faster, better | the- Budget. which will Je apr i se peack 
work and easy handling will aid you in se- In the first instance, the amount of the ee sas tices ies et oe 
. ‘ iat on seam $60,000. alue see ; ‘ 

curing greater profits from your orchard. a eee ge ig e: growers in 1929 because of the presénce Write for a 

Mail coupon for new illustrated booklet. / Badget ar ihe ‘it < ecbved rs alent: of worms fn the fruit reached the enor- 
lar tearmg d haloes ah ieen sent 6d Con- mous total of more than twenty million ge A 
: F MK) dollars. ~ . rms offer 

| | gress as a request for $60j000. ° 
Through the kindly co-operation of HIS work by a fruit growers’ or- 
rs Congressman Will R. Wood, of the State ganization indicates the need and : 

: Consider t 
2 of Indiana, chairman of the Finance Com- necessity for national organized effort it en com 
Quiéility Machines for Profitable Farming mittee of the House of Representatives, dealing with swech momentous problems» delivered F 
ve: 

















his committee, at the urgent request of 
representatives of the council, increased 





Where millions have been spent for thé 
(To Page 24) . 
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r Sedan .. Body by Fishes 





Illustrated above: The 2- 


a ; s Y pay f, £ J ‘ _ ; = 0 sie oe iL : \ The engineers responsible for the New 
a2 J Ou bene : L by 7 its : economy \ Oakland Eight laid special emphasis upon 


- and sup erlor: Pp eY fOv NANCE \ long life. They designed its 85-horse- 








power engine in a rigid, compact unit. 


They equipped it with a short, sturdy 





crankshaft, entirely free from torsional vibration within the speed range of the engine, and with large, durable main 
bearings. They made efficient oiling a certainty by means of full pressure lubrication. They provided generous 
water jackets to insure uniform cooling. All such advancements and more to make sure that your New Oakland 
Eight would stand up through years of the hardest driving. Y And these engineers were also mindful of economy. For 


value ag the New Oakland Eight, with its full down-draft carburetion system and new duo-plane cylinder head, consumes no 
lutets § ‘More gasoline per mile than many sixes of equal size and weight. This is especially remarkable in view of Oakland’s 
eel superior performance — its impressive speed and snap, its nimble hill climbing and easy mastery of mud and sand. 
Ne work W Let your Oakland-Pontiac dealer explain the other advantages offered to farm motorists by this lowest priced 
aren General Motors eight. Experience the pleasure of riding behind an engine which develops one 

ae horsepower to each 37 pounds of car weight. Enjoy the fine car comfort, the safety and the $ 1 () 4. 5 
on east luxurious beauty of Oakland’s sturdy wood-and-steel bodies by Fisher with their smartly tailored AND UP 
ee interiors and genuine mohair upholstery. However much you are impressed by a salesroom fo. Ponta, Mich, aus 
Soni examination, it is only when you ride in the New Oakland Eight that you truly appreciate its merit. seisaovor Cer Company 
> pench 

presence a eee ee 


Write for an interesting booklet which illustrates and describes 
le enor- the design of the New Oakland Eight. 
million Remember... you can buy an Oakland on special G. M. A. C. 
‘ terms offered to farm buyers exclusively, with payments at 
convenient intervals during the year. 
5 7 r 


Consider the delivered price as well asthe list(f.o. b.) price 
en comparing automobile values. .. Oakland-Pontiac 
delivered prices include only authorized chargesforfreight 
very andche chargefor any additionalaccessories {| 

of financing d a 
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SUBSOIL, 


PPLES; in southwest Mis- 
souri and northwest Arkan- 
sas, are an important crop. 


The best orchards are money makers. 
New plantings are made from year to 


year. There are, however, poor, neglected 
orchards. Some have even been aban- 
doned. 

Making a soil survey, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils men concluded there might 
be an underlying cause for the difference 
between orchards that are good and those 
that are Lac. 

Svils of this region are of two broad 
classes, (1) those having tight, impervi- 
ous subsoil, and (2), those having open, 
friable subsoil. 

In the first class are soils of the small 
flat prairies which have a tight, nearly 
impervious clay subsoil, and those of the 
post oak ridges which have a cemented 


hardpan. Such soils have been used ex- 
tensively for orchard planting and are 


still so used. 

In the second class are very gravelly 
soils of the slopes, without hardpan, and 
reddish-brown,. nearly gravel-free soils 
with dark red, friable, clay subsoil six or 


eight feet deep. The larger number of 
the better orchards are on soils of this 
class. 

For comparison in length of life of 


trees in the two groups counts were made 
to determine the per cent siand of the 
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h1G °FACTOR in 


CA PPLE PRODUCTION 


By A.T. SWEET 


U. 8. BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY AND SOILS 


original planting in good bearing condi- 
tion in orchards 15 to 25. years old. 


Counts in 300 orchards were made. More 
than 


half of these were commercial or- 


chards ranging in size from five to 160 
acres, the average size being about 30 
acres. Many trees were also measured. 

In the commercial orchards the stand 


found to a depth of six, seven and even 
eight feet. Owners of such orchards were 
surprised and delighted that roots of trees 
midway between the rows, planted 32 by 
32 feet, grew to such depths (Fig. 2). 

Conservatively estimated, trees of this 
age on such soils send their roots into 
and draw moisture and plant food from 
at least 5000 cubic feet of soil. Those on 
tight subsoil not only have smaller trunks 
and less limb-spread but also have soil 
resources less than half as great. 

A comparison of roots taken from éx- 
cavations, placed in their relative posi- 
tions are shown (Fig. 3); A and D are 
from soils with open subsoils, B and © 
from soils with tight subsoils. Depth of 

















Fig. 1. Upturned stump of a small forest tree. 


to the top of a tight clay layer 18 inches below the surface. 
formed a mass of fine rootlets but could not grow deeper. 
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Rain and wind 


The New Principle 


A patented process produces the 
super-active ingredient of Kolodusts, 
namely Bentonite-Sulphur, a finely 
divided dust obtained by blending 
and fusing Bentonite with high grade 
Sulphur. This material possesses three 
important qualities. (1) It is micro- 
scopically fine, and when wet liberates 
millions of invisible particles of pure 
sulphur. (2) When applied to the 
foliage Bentonite-Sulphur becomes 






207 Elizabeth Street, 








could wash off KOLODUSTS 


This, of course, is an extreme example. But everybody is acquainted with 
the fact that when an egg is once fried it cannot be changed back into its 
original watery form. The egg is what is known as an irreversible colloid... 
The super-active part of Kolodust behaves somewhat like the egg, for it too 
is a colloid of the irreversible type though to a less degree. Andi 

irreversible quality that Kolodusts owe their great sticking power. 


NIAGARA SPRAYER AND CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
iagare ). Middleport, New York 


it is to this 


sticky and gelatinous, but (3) when 
once dried it is transformed into a 
colloid of the irreversible type, non- 
wettable, which will not be washed off. 


From every quarter of the globe 
cOmes testimony to the effectiveness 
of Kolodusts. All kinds of orchards 
have been successfully guarded against 
the menace of fruit crops—and profits 
—this scientific way. Write for com- 
plete information. 
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Fig. 2. 


The roots grew down 
friable subsoil. 


There they 


of good bearing trees was more than 10 
per cent higher on soils with open sub- 
soil. In individual orchards a definite re- 
lation between stand of trees and subsoil 
was often found. Spots of missing trees 
often correspond to spots of tight sub- 
soil. 

Variations in size of trees were even 
more surprising. On soils with open sub- 
soil trees 20 to 25 years old which had 
received good care had trunks 12 to 13 
inches in diameter at the base. On tight 
subsoil their diameter was only seven to 10 
inches, with correspondingly smaller limb- 
spread. 

Forest trees, pulled in highway build- 
ing, showed roots checked by tight sub- 
soil. Small trees at the edge of the 
prairies sent their roots down to the top 
of the impervious clay, where they spread 
out in a mass of fine rootlets (Fig. 1). 
Hardpan stopped them in the same way. 

To find out how apple tree roots grow 
under the same conditions, excavations 30 
by 48 inches were made, the walls ex- 
tended straight down, the soil removed by 
layers and the roots carefully picked out 
and put into bags. Later these were 
washed, dried and weighed. Good vigor- 
ous trees 20 to 25 years old were selected 
and 40 excavations made. The greater 
number of these were beneath the outer 
limb-spread, usually 10 to 15 feet from 
the trunk of the tree. 

Results were surprising even to expe- 
rienced orchard men, 

Roots of apple trees are as_ keenly 
sensitive to soil and subsoil conditions as 
plants above ground are to heat and light. 
They grow for long distances where con- 
ditions are favorable but refuse to grow 
where they are not. 

In soils with tight subsoil, roots of any 
kind were rarely found deeper than 30 
inches. Where the subsoil was open and 
friable, even if very gravelly, roots of 
trees of the same age and variety were 


Benefits Derived from 





A typical orchard about 23 years old on soil with open or 
Roots midway between these trees, planted 32 by 32 
feet, grew to a depth of eight feet. 








Fig. 3. A and D roots taken from excavation 
30 by 48 inches and replaced in relative position 
from which taken, trees on soil with open subsoil. 
B and C from trees with tight subsoil. Depth 
indicated in feet in the margin. 


the roots in feet is shown in the margin. 

Furthermore, roots from open subsoils 
were, as a rule, found in a clean, healthy 
condition. In wet, poorly drained and 
poorly aerated subsoils, many small, dead 
roots were found and numerous others 
were in an unhealthy condition. 

Adjustment of orchard plantings to 
soils best suited for the purpose, in this 
region where there is an abundance of 
such soils, would save many keen disap- 
pointments and enormous economic loss, 
loss in time, labor and money. 


Cfederal °Farm oans 


By C. S. HALE 


HE $1,200,000,000 in first farm 

mortgage loans held by the 12 
Federal Land Banks represents approxi- 
mately one-ninth of all the farm mortgage 
indebtedness in the United States, and it 
also represents a much larger proportion 
of the total mortgage indebtedness which 
could be floated through the use of federal 
farm loans. The reason for this is that 
the Federal Land Banks lend only on 
first mortgages, and the total mortgage 
indebtedness of $9,468,000,000 represents 
not only first mortgages but seconds. 


Further, the bank cannot lend on those 
farms which are not operated by their 
owners. The indebtedness of the owner- 
operated farms amounts to only about 
$5,560,000,000 and this includes second 
mortgages as well as first. 

Thus, by sifting the figures somewhat, 
by elimination of those who are not eli- 
gible under the Federal Farm Loan Act, 
we find that the 12 Federal Land Banks 
hold a very respectable proportion of the 
amount of loans which it is possible for 
them to obtain. I do not mean by this 
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that Federal Land Banks have not a field 
in which to operate for years to come— 
I am merely pointing out that in the 12% 
years in which they have been doing busi- 
ness they have not been lax in carrying 
out the provisions of the act under which 
they were created. 


Reduction of Farm Loan Interest Rates 


RIOR to the effective operation of 

the Federal Farm Loan System, 
interest rates on loans secured by farm 
mortgages most generally approached the 
maximum rate permitted under the laws 
of the various States. Where the interest 
rate was not the maximum permitted 
under the law, the brokerage or commis- 
sion paid the agent of the lender by the 
borrower for securing the loan, generally 
equaled, and frequently exceeded, the 
maximum interest rate permitted. Such 
loans were usually made to mature within 
from three to 10 years, and when re- 
newed, a similar commission or brokerage 
again had to be paid. 

With the institution and operation of 
the Federal Farm Loan System, interest 
rates were materially reduced, the com- 
mission limited to a maximum of one per 
cent and the loan made for a sufficient 
length of time that the renewal was un- 
necessary. Under this system the prin- 
cipal and interest payable under the 
amortization plan is less than the pre- 
vious prevailing interest rate, which en- 
ables the borrower to pay his loan off, 
including both principal and interest, at 
a less cost than the previous interest rate, 
thereby saving a sum equal to, and in 
many cases in excess of, the amount bor- 
rowed and the commission or brokerage 
paid in obtaining the loan. This has 
placed the cheapest money available 
within the reach of those engaged in the 
agricultural industry, at the same time 
surrounding the funds provided for this 
purpose with safeguards that prevent 
speculators from monopolizing the funds 
so provided, by limiting the amount that 
might be loaned to one individual, as well 
as limiting the loans to the-elass that was 
actively engaged in the cultivation of the 
land to be offered to secure the loan. 


Enables Tenants to Become Farm Owners 


HE Federal Farm Loan System en- 

ables many tenants to vecome farm 
owners, thereby enabling them to own 
their own homes, Long-time loans at a 
low interest rate have enabled many for- 
mer tenants to purchase land and thereon 
establish for themselves a home. Being 
able to borrow one-half of the fund? nec- 
essary to purchase under thé liberal terms 
provided by the system has enabled many 
indiyidvets to purchase farm lands and 
éstablish thereon homes. Many individu- 
als wer. able to otherwise provide for 
one-half of the purchase price of the land 
desired for a home though were wholly 
unable to provide for the full purchase 
price. This system has placed within 
their reach the possibility of sooner ac- 
quiring for themselves a home. It has 
improved the condition in many communi- 
ties, reducing the tenancy and increasing 
the home ownership, which has resulted 
in the development of many: sections by 
improved local conditions, such as building 
better houses and barns, promoting the 
building of improved highways, making 
transportation and the marketing of farm 
products less expensive, encouraging soil 
improvement, the planting of orchards and 
the general improvement of the appear- 
ance of both the farm and the community. 


Encourages Co-operation 


HE adage, “United we stand, divided 

we fall,” is so familiar to the vast 
majority of people that it may be quoted 
without a realization of its significance, 
yet the suggestion without analysis brings 
to our mind the thought of co-operation. 
e farm loan system was founded, built 
and exists through co-operation. The bor- 
rowers co-operate in the organization of 
their association for the purpose of ob- 
taining the funds. The 12 banks in the 
System co-operate in assuring to the in- 
vestor the return of the funds invested in 
the bonds. The several banks guarantee 
the payment of the bonds of each. Ex- 
perience has taught us that there is 
strength in unity. Prices are stabilized 


and strengthened through co-operation. 
During the past 12 years the farmers have 
learned and realized more of the benefits 
to be derived through co-operation than 
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Tre SAME 


SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE 


DAY AFTER DAY... YEAR AFTER YEAR 





























Nash engineering has created three new 
motor cars for 1930 that will not only 
outperform, but outlast any other motor 


car in their field. 


Here are some of their superior features, 
and how they contribute to the perma- _ 
nence of the superior “400” performance: 


9 and 7 Searing crankshafts—a big main 
bearing on each side of each connecting rod in 
the new Twin-Ignition Eight, Twin-Ignition Six 
and Single Six motors. 


Stronger Frames — Tubular-trussed for extra 
endurance without extra weight. 












































Centralized Chassis Lubrication— Every 
shackle bolt and chassis bearing constantly 
lubricated without the bother of hand greasing. 


Lifetime Lubricated Springs— in the Twin. 
Ignition Eight and Six— enclosed in flexible steel 
spring covers—to protect springs from mud, 
water, due*, and for finer spring action, forever. 


Built-in, Automatic Radiator Shutters — 
Correct engine temperature, automatically reg- 
ulated, saves wear and tear on Nash motors in 
extreme weather. 


Any Nash dealer can show you that there 
is more quality, more value and better 
performance in the 1930 Nash “400” 


than in any other car at a similar price. 
(1707) 


29 EIGHT AND SIX CYLINDES MODELS oi: A PRICE RANGE _— $935 TO an 





noe eo nnn 

















(To Page 22) 





“FRIEND” 


Now offers a Duster! 
A “Friend’’ Duster equal to the 


famous ‘‘Friend’’ Sprayers in me- 
chanical ingenuity and perfection. 


Spears and ne 
ate 


“FRIEND” MFG. CO., 
110 E. Ave. Gasport, N. Y. 














To advertise we are going to give over $7400.00 in prizes. 
Lewis Link, over 70 years old, won Nash in recent offer; 
Joseph Hanslick, 15 year old boy, won Nash; I. A. Nystrom 
won Buick and $580.00, took all cash. Win Nash or $1885.00. 


FIND THE DIFFERENT AUTO 


giving away is —_— rent from all 


SPRAYERS—DUSTERS radiator. 


wrize winner $500.00 cash just for promptness. Bush. 
WTHUR MESHE, Dopt. 260, 510 N. DearboraSt., Chicago, I. 


WEBSTER HALL 
America’s Finest Club Hotel 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Room with Running Water, $2.00 u 


P 
Room with Private Bath, $3.50 up STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 


le Parki 8 i Pa. New York, A 
Ample Parking Space fa oe ie; Mitems Jape. So Se 














Don’t make a mistake, PR real Nash I am 


$500.00 FOR PROMPTNESS 


7_imaking. total prise you can win $1886.00. elt cose ft First 7486 


Find different 


in Prizes! Today! 




















WAKE UP 


those 


SLEEPY APPLE TREES 


Your apple trees are apt to get lazy. A heavy bloom is 
only half their job. Don’t let them loaf along. Set the 
bloom and make the crop with Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 
It is just the plant food needed to make sure of large, 


juicy apples. 
How’s This for Profit! 


Apple trees on farm of Frank Beshare, Mt. 
Pleasant, Pa., averaged only 4 bushels per tree 
—with no Chilean Nitrate. Balance of trees 
yielded 7.9 bu. average with 4 Ibs. of Chilean 
Nitrate per tree. A difference of 3.9 bu. A few 
cents extra cost added dollars to profit. 


























































Best market prices are paid for fruit grown with Chil- 
ean Nitrate. Its nitrogen is available at once—goes right 
to work. Gives trees strength. Fruit is firm, full-flavored 
—mMatures early and ships better. 

Chilean Nitrate is the natural nitrate fertilizer—not 
synthetic or artificial.._It contains all the elements that 
nature gave it, including iodine. 


New Fertilizer Book — FREE 


New book, “How to Fertilize Fruit Trees,” tells how to 
use Chilean Nitrate of Soda to make apples and all other 
crops more profitable. Free. Ask for Book No. 13, or 
tear out this ad and mail it with your name and address 
written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 


RALEIGH, N C. JACKSON, MISS. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
ATLANTA, GA. ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


WASHINGTON, D C. TYLER, TEXAS 
MCNTGOMERY, ALA. COLUMBUS, OHIO . 
NASHVILLE, TENN. SAN JOSE, CALIF. 





ORLANDO, FLA. LEXINGTON, KY. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. COLUMBIA, MO. 


In replying, please refer to Ad No. 36-G 
1830-1930—one hundred years of service to American agriculture 
eee 



































with Rosy Aphis 


Remember the clusters of undersized apples that dec- @ 
orated your trees in Aphis years! From 20% to 60% : 
of the crop may be injured by Rosy Aphis. “Black Leaf 40” 
protection costs only a few cents per tree. Experiment Stations 
recommend 1 pint of “Black Leaf 40” to 100 gallons of Lime 

Sulphur spraying solution at the delayed dormant stage. This ONE spray 
positively controls Rosy Aphis and protects against Scale, Scab and early 
worms. If you use Oil Emulsion for Scale and Red Mite, add “Black Leaf 
40” to control Rosy Aphis. “Black Leaf 40” kills insects by direct contact 


(wetting) and by its nicotine fumes. 
ASK YOUR EXPERIMENT STATION 


Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corporation 
Incorporated 


Black Leaf 40° (& 


40% Nicotine ET 









Louisville, Kentucky 
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OLD WEATHER in February and 
early March probably did some dam- 
age to peaches in the Ohio Valley and the 
Middle West and possibly in the Pacific 
Northwest. Conditions in the Southeast 
were still fairly favorable, low tempera- 
tures probably benefiting the crop in most 
places, rather than harming it. Tarly 
varieties of peaches in Georgia were in 
full bloom, much earlier than usual, and 
were probably damaged to some extent. 
The season’s shipments from Georgia are 
expected to be between 7000 and 10,000 
ears. Citrus groves in Florida were in 
good condition, with a heavy bloom. In 
spite of unfavorable weather in some dis- 
tricts,..general prospects are for larger 
crops of deciduous fruits this year than 
last. e 
The apple market during recent-months 
has-been slightly -disappointing, because 
of absence of the usual price advance for 
stock out of storage. Price gains have 
been very moderate, and considerably less 
than expected. Strawberries had declined 
quite a bit. Citrus-fruit values held fairly 
well, as the shipping season approached 
an end in Florida. Chiefly because of the 
lighter movement this season of apples, 
citrus fruits, early cabbage and old pota- 
toes, combined forwardings of the leading 
fruits and vegetables in mid-Marck were 
averaging only 2050 cars daily, compared 
with 2400 each day during the same period 
in 1929, 


Citrus Season Extended 


OVEMENT of Florida citrus 

fruit will be extended to April 15, 
by permission of quarantine officials, and 
thus a larger portion of the crop than 
first expected will be sent to market. This 
may also relieve pressure on the canning 
situation, so far as grapefruit is con- 
eerned. Latest reports indicated that the 
pack of Florida grapefruit might reach 
the high total of 1,500,000 cases, and the 
market situation was causing some con- 
eern. A recent press item gives an esti- 
mate of 300,000 cases of grapefruit to be 
canned in Porto Rico this season. Can- 
neries are said to have been offering grow- 
ers as much as $30 or $35 per ton. 

Carlot movement of grapefruit was de- 
ereasing during March, and recently aver- 
aged only 75 cars each day. Florida 
was the only shipping State of any im- 
portance. Movement will be quite limited 
from now to the end of the season. Though 
about one-third lighter than a year ago, 
shipments of oranges still averaged 225 
ears daily, with Florida and California 
on an almost equal basis as originators of 
this fruit. Mixed-citrus shipments had 
deereased to 40 cars a day. 

United Kingdom Fruit Supply 

HE estimated per capita consumption 

of fresh fruits in the United King- 
dom during 1929 was about 82 pounds, 
compared with 68 the year before and an 
average of 74 pounds for the period from 
1924 to 1927. The figures include fresh 
fruits for all purposes, including commer- 
cial preserving and canning. Fluctuations 
in the per capita consumption are due 
mainly to changes in the local or domestic 
production of fruit within the United 
Kingdom. In the past six years, imports 
of fresh fruits have averaged about 75% 
of the total consumption of these prod- 
ucts. Apples are imported most largely 
from the United States, Canada, and Aus- 
tralia. Grapefruit also comes mainly 
from the United States and Porto*Rico, 
as well as the British West Indies. 
Among the principal imports in 1929 were 
97,000,000 pounds of grapes, 57,000,000 
pounds of plums, 15,000,000 boxes of 
oranges, 15,000,000 bunches of bananas, 
and more than 13,000,000 bushels of 
apples. 

Barreled Apples in Demand 

ECAUSE of the relatively light sup- 

ply of barreled apples, prices in the 
Lritish market have recently been well 
above those of a year ago and ranged 
mostly $6.40-$10, with Virginia Albemarle 
Pippins bringing the highest price. West- 
ern boxed apples, Extra Fancy grade, 
sold on the Liverpool auction during early 


March at $2.50-$4.60, with Oregon New- 
towns holding top place. Winter Nelis 
pears from Washington were bringing 
nearly $4 per box in Liverpool. 

The exportable surplus of apples in 
Australia and New-Zealand this spring 
will be large. Total shipments from those 
countries are expected to be double the 
quantities exported last year and may 
exceed the high record of 1928, when ag- 
gregate shipments were nearly 5,000,000 
boxes. American fruit may find rather 
limited sale in Europe after April 1. New 
Zealand alone expects to ship 1,200,000 
boxes of apples this season, or fully 50% 
more than during either of the last two 
years. Shipments of. pears from -Australia 
and New Zealand are also likely to exceed 
the figures for 1929 or 1928. Total move- 
ment of pears may be 300,000 boxes. 


Domestic Apple Markets Dull 


DE domestic market for American 

apples has not shown as much life as 
desired. Trading has been rather slow, 
and prices have failed to show as sharp 
an upward trend as usual. Best Baldwins 
still returned $2 per bushel basket or 
$5.50 per barrel at western New York 
shipping points, with Ben Davis at $4.25 
a barrel. Inthe Pacific Northwest, Extra 
Fancy, medium to large Winesaps sold on 
an f.o.b. basis at $1.75-$1.80 per box and 
Delicious ruled $2.90. These western 
prices are slightly lower than those of the 
month before. 

An exceptionally active movement of 
apples occurred from the State of Wash- 
ington during the closing week of Febru- 
ary, but the Washington forwardings have 
since decreased to less than 50 ears daily. 
In early March, shipments from eastern 
producing areas were heavier than those 
from the West, the combined total being 
only 1000 cars a week or one-fifth less 
than during Mareh, 1929. 

An interesting study of the British 
market was recently completed in New 
York State: Records on 25 carloads of 
western New York apples shipped to 
Great Britain last season show a net re- 
turn to the shipper of $3.59 a barrel, 
according to a study by Cornell Univer- 
sity. The freight to New York City was 
5le and the ocean freight was 90¢ a bar- 
rel. Including the freight, the total ship- 
ping-charges were $2.19 per barrel. The 
first of the apples were shipped December 
17, and the last on March 25. ‘che date 
of sale in Great Britain varied from 12 
to 25 days after shipment. Checks for the 
goods were received from 23 to 46 days 
after shipment. Prices varied according 
to variety, grade, and market conditions, 
but the expenses were about the same on 
all shipments. During the last seven years 
several shipments have failed to pay ex- 
penses. Most of the apples shipped were 
Baldwins, but a considerable quantity was 
made up of Greening, Ben Davis, Russet, 
Kihg, and Stark. 


March Ioldings of Apples 


Y March 1, the cold-storage supplies 

of apples had diminished to 883,000 
barrels, 7,271,000 boxes, and 2,734,000 
bushel baskets. The combined holdings 
under refrigeration were about 7% less 
than last year at this time and approxi- 
mately 6% below average holdings for 
March of the past five years. Barrels 
were 46% less plentiful than average, and 
22% short of last season’s holdings in 
this type of container. Boxed apples were 
9% below the figure for 1929 but were 
slightly above the average figure. Pacific 
Coast storages still had about 5,100,000 
of the total 7,271,000 boxes. Bushel bas- 
kets under refrigeration were 26% more 
abundant than on March 1, 1929, and 
94% above average holdings. 


Berry Season Active 
BOUT the last of February, an 
editorial in a prominent Florida 
paper described the activity in the straw- 
berry market as follows: 

“Plant City section of Hillsborough 
County is making and then breaking rec- 
ords this season with the little red_ber- 

(fo Page 22) 
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NERAL Morors I RUCKS 





SETTING VALUE 


now added to GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS for farm use 


Loox at the frame of this truck—6’ 
pressed steel channel. Get back of the 
wheel, and ‘tap some of the power and 
speed in this 58 horsepower, 6-cylinder 
engine. Put it up against the worst 
road in your neighborhood, or the 
stiffest grade. 

Slam on the four-wheel truck brakes 
you have here—developed by a full year 
of testing. Feel the new ease and 
sureness in steering. 

Check up the value, dollar for dollar 
—this truck against any other. Check 
up the power per hundred pounds 
of weight. 

It’s a newly added model in the 1930 
General Motors Truck line, specially 
and accurately suited for all average 
farm hauling. There are no funda- 
mental changes from the proved prin- 
ciples that are earning profits for thou- 
sands of American farmers today. 


ALWAYS INVESTIGATE 





°149 


1Ton Range 


Model T-17A; STRAIGHT RATING 
6,500 Ibs. (total gross weight, 
including load); price chassis 
only, f. o. b. Pontiac, Mich. 


“ 


1930 General Motors Trucks include 
5 other models, 14 other chassis, and 
56 other types that are well suited 
to farm use. 

Only real leadership in engineering 
and manufacturing could offer such 
a line of trucks at anything like 
these prices. 


WHAT GENERAL MOTORS 


You'll do well to find out, first-hand, 
all about this great truck. Ask for a 
real demonstration, whieh your near- 
est General Motors Truck representa- 
tive will gladly provide. (A postcard 
will bring you his name and location.) 
Investigate, right now, what General 
Motors has—before you buy! 


“ “ “ 


Purchase of any General Motors Truck is 
made easy. Time payments are financed at 
the lowest available rates through our own 
Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corp’n. 

A General Motors Truck is never more than 
a few hours away from competent service, 
and full parts-stocks, when needed. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 
Pontiac, Michigan (Subsidiary of Yellow 
Truck & Coach Mfg. Company) GENERAL 
MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS, COACHES 


Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers— 
in 1500 principal cities and towns. 







HAS BEFORE YOU. BUY 
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REX Lime and Sulphur 


REX OW 
REX Bordo 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


ORE © J HAN $1,000 from an 
ACRE of (RASPBERRIES 


By ALBERT E. WILKINSON 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


WANT to emphasize the fact,” 
writes James B. Hamer of 
Indiana, “that your Nurexform 
Arsenate of Lead will stay on 
after a rain and bring almost 
100 per cent clean fruit.” 


Don’t pay a penalty for using ordi- 
nary lead arsenates, Make every 
penny you pay «.. every hour you 
spray «ss countin more sound fruit. 
Use NuREXFORM. Defies rain 
and wind because it sticks. Leaves 
l no unprotected gaps because it cov- 
ers completely. Does not clog 
screens and nozzles because it does 
not settle to the bottom of the tank. 
NuREXFORM stays where it is 
sprayed. 


Don't spray another drop of mater- 
ial until you have fully investigated 
NuREXFORM and other Rex 
; Spray materials. Send for circulars. 

Address your nearest Rex company. 
Ww 





Following is a few of the com- 
plete line of REX Spray 
materials: 7 


[' 
Solution : 
a | 
Miztu 











EX Mizture 
Rex st H Sulphur-Lead ¥ re 
1 ur-Lead Mixture 
REX 80-10-10 aie Lead Dust 
REX nee ll 
REX Sul Powder ‘substitute for self- 
boiled Lime Sulphur) ft 
REX Calcium Arsenate | 
Nicotine Sulphate, $ 
Sulphur | 








The Toledo Rex Spray Company , Toledo, Ohio 
The Rex Company .. , Kansas City, Mo. 
« Brighton, Ont. 
California Rex Spray Co. i , Benicia, Calif. 


Payette Valley Rex Spray Co., Ltd., Payette, Idaho 






NuREXFORM 











IMPROVED DRY ARSENATE OF LEAD 




















ON EE 
QUALIFY == 
for the Opportunity to Win!$Z0 35 








=== YOU WILL 





To advertise our business we are giving j= 
away 150 prtZes—the first prize is 31Ss0 08 4 = 
and $705.00 extra, making a total of 6 
$2,035.00 in cash, or, if you wish, a new ee 
Buick 4-door Sedan and $705.00 extra in 6 
eash. There are many other valuable g 

prizes, including automobiles and cash — 
prizes. A total of 150 prizes altogether a 
and duplicate prizes will be paid in case — 


of ties 
FIN 
D THE TWIN FLYERS 4#—! 


Grouped about this advertisement are . Sy 


———" 











eight pictures of a famous woman fiyer. — 
Two of these pictures are just alike. vali — 
the others differ in some detail. If you 4 
can find the twins—the two pictures that 
are exactly the same—just send their ———_! 
numbers on a post card or letter along g—— 
with your name and address. Study care- a 
fully the helmets, goggles, chin-straps 
and coat collars. Send your answer with 
your name and address right now, today! 
That's all. 


——* $705.00 for PROMPTNESS 


— We are not only giving the 150 grand 
prizes totaling thousands of dollars, but 
——— are also giving an additional $705.00 in 

cash for promptness to the winner of the 
—=& first prize if he or she has been prompt. 


ELLE ATT al 


Any pers liv & Thus the first prize winner will recejve 
Uniten + 0 Bong ne ae tf the new Buick Sedan and $705.00 in cash, 
Chicago may send & or $2,035.00 in cash. Winner’s choice. 
answer to this puzzle oe & There is no obligation. Nothing for you to 
cept employees = he & buy, now, later or ever. No more puzzles 
shaipeny or their “9 & to solve. Send no money, but qualify 
Seen: ‘witimere rela- & today. ANYONE WHO ANSWERS THIS 
; of auto- 

bil toe, PUZZLE CORRECTLY MAY RECEIVE 
mobiles or first prizes in & PRIZES OR CASH 
any of our previous offers, & : 
or their relatives. Send @ B. A. BLACK, Advertising Manager 
your answer TODAY, & Dept. 123, 504 N. Dearborn 8t., Chicage 


ee 





OW WOULD YOU like to take 

$1653 from approximately one and 
One-half acres of red raspberries? Not 
Mauy growers are able to do this. Only 
once before in the history of Connecticut 
has a grower obtained $1000 an acre from 
raspberries. This was a number of years 
ago. During. the year 1928 the high figure 
of $1653 was received by Kuen Brothers 
of East Haven from one and one-half 
acres of this fruit. 

Kuen Brothers searched for a long time 
before they could find disease-free rasp- 
berry plants. At last they located some 
State and federal certified plants (disease 
free) in the hands of a nurseryman in 
Bridgman, Mich. They would not have 
purchased the berries unless they were 
certified and as disease-free as plants can 
be. This was indeed a wise move on their 
part as after three years of growing the 
crop, very little disease has shown up. 


WENTY-SEVEN hundred plants 

were purchased from this nursery. 
Of these 2200 were of the St. Regis va- 
riety, an everbearing type of red berry 
which was discovered years ago by the 





the weeds from the hills. No spraying 
of any kind was needed nor given and has 
not been needed or given. 


HE plants grew wonderfully well 

the first year and in the spring of 
1927 it was necessary to prune some of 
the tops. It was also necessary to place 
a stake approximately in the center of 
each hill or plant. After being properly 
pruned back, the vines were tied to these 
stakes with tarred twine. It was difficult 
to find a skipped or dead plant during 
this year, and a careful watch of the bed 
throughout the year did not indicate one 
plant troubled with mosaic, nor with any 
of the other diseases of raspberries. Again 
1000 pounds per acre of 5-8-7 fertilizer 
were applied. The crop came on and dur- 
ing this year $700 worth of berries were 
sold. This, of course, was not the heavi- 
est yield, 

During the spring of 1928 the vines had 
grown so heavily that in addition to the 
old canes, a number of the newer canes 
were removed, TEach plant was pruned 
down until only five canes remained, These 
eanes were not topped until after the 











Good plants, large growth, profitable yields. 


Rennere family of Hammonton, N. J., the 
name being changed by nurserymen in 
later years. This variety produces good 
sized, deep red berries of fair to good 
quality. It has a relatively lon® picking 
season as it is an everbearing type, and 
on the Kue# Brothers’ farm it is very 
Productive. Five hundred plants were of 
the King variety. The King produces a 
mueh lighter colored berry of a little 
larger size and from all appearances it is 
very similar to the Latham. It is not, 
however, as productive nor as attractive 
as the St. Regis. 

These plants were purchased in the 
spring of 1926. On their arrival they 
looked rather small and insignificant to 
the Kuen Brothers and they were very 
much in doubt that they would live. How- 
ever, they had sgelected a good, well 
drained, loamy soil, of the light type 
rather than the heavy, cold, slow soil, and 
this soil was prepared in a very careful 
manner, that is, it was plowed deeply and 
harrowed until in a very fine condition. 
The land was marked out in squares five 
by five feet and at the intersection of the 
mark, a plant was set. It is readily seen 
that the hill system of growing the plants 
was used instead of the matted row 
system. 

During the first year liberal fertilizing 
was given to the plants, approximately 
1000 pounds of 5-8-7 fertilizer being used 
per acre. This was broadcast and worked 
in with a cultivator. The plants were 
cultivated during the season insomuch 
that. no weeds were allowed to grow. It 
was necessary to cultivate the plants only 
three times, twice in the row, both ways. 
Two men in two days, hand hoeing, freed 


plants had indicated greey growth. Then 
they were cut bask to approximately four 
and oprtalf feet. Again they were tied 
with the tarred twine to the stake. 

A similar fertilizer was applied during 
this year as in previous years. The plants 
grew wonderfully well, throwing out quan- 
tities of fruiting wood and indicating 
quite clearly that 1928 would be a bumper 
year in fruiting. It was. One hundred 
and seventy-four crates of 60 pints each 
were sold from this patch at an average 
price of $9.50 per crate, or a total of 
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CAL-MO-SUL 


Calcium-Mono-Sulphide 


THE SUPERIOR and SAFE 
FUNGICIDE 
FOR APPLES AND PEACHES 


TRIED, TESTED, PROVEN 
AND 
RECOMMENDED BY 


The Virginia Agricultural Station, also by 
many of the leading fruit growers. Send 
for literature on last five years’ results. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CALCIUM SULPHIDE CORP. 
Damascus, Virginia 


Sole owners of exclusive rights under 
usage, patent pending 
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$1653. The price varied from $9 per crate 
to as high as $12 per crate. 


HE Kuen Brothers have a unique 

way of harvesting their crop. There 
are three brothers, so one is always with 
the pickers. Neighbor boys are obtained 
for the picking work. These boys are 
paid from 90 ‘cents to $1.25 per day of 
cight hours, the average pay being $1 for 
this time. They are never allowed to be 
alone in the patch, One of the Kuen 
brothers is always present. In fact, he 
works always in the middle of the group, 
watching, jollying, directing or helping. 
It costs $210.15 to pick the berries. 

It required 10,440 pint baskets at $9 
per thousand or $95 in which to place 
these berries. During the picking season 
a very heavy rain and strong wind storm 
occurred and at least 12 crates of berries 
were lost during these few days, partly 
by the berries being over ripe before they 
could be picked and partly because they 
were blown or knocked off and were there- 
fore of no value. All berries are sold in 
the eity of New Haven, the demand for 
the product being way beyond the supply. 
In faet, Kuen Brothers last year had the 
market very much to themselves for high 
quality, locally produced red raspberries. 


T is of interest to summarize the vari- 

ous amounts that enter into the ques- 
tion of costs. This will include growing 
as well as selling. They are as follows: 

During the year 1928 pruning and ty- 
ing required three days for three men, 
eight hours a day. This would be $36. 

Fertilization, that is, applying the fer- 
tilizer, one-half day for one man, $2; 
1500 pounds of 5-8-7 fertilizer, $25.75. 

Tarred twine, $19.50. 

Cultivating, three times twice in the 
row, both ways; three days for one man 
and one horse, $24. 

Hoeing, two days, two men, $8. 

Picking by the boys, 28 days, and onc 
man with them all the time, $210.15. 

No spraying of any kind was done since 
these berries were planted. 

One hundred seventy-four crates at 15 
cents, $26.10. Ten thousand, four hun- 
dred and forty pint baskets at $9 a thou- 
sand, $95. 

Use of land, $37; use of tools, $5.00. 
Marketing, $140. 

Total cost, $628.50. Net profits, 
$1024.50. 

The total amount of land used con- 
tained 67,500 square feet. This is ap- 
proximately one and one-half acres. It is 
a record. 





Building Up Orchard Soils 


HE AVERAGE orchard soil is fer- 

tile enough to provide good growing 
conditions for.most fruit trees, provided 
the orchard is given eight or 10 cultiva- 
tions during the spring and early summer. 
The time the trees need lots of food, as 
well as cultivation, starts when the or- 
chard is old enough to produce heavy crops 
of fruit. Unfortunately, many orchard 
sites do not have sufficient plant food in 
the form of organie matter to provide the 
trees with sufficient food for maximum 
production or annual crops when that 
stage is reached. This means that pro- 
duction is bound to be subnormal unless 
this very necessary organic matter is sup- 
plied. It is very expensive to provide this 
in the form of barnyard manure and no 
form of commercial fertilizer will entirely 
fill the need. 

The wise grower takes these facts into 
consideration while his orchard is young. 
lle makes every effort to build up the 
organic content of the soil each year in 
addition to giving sufficient cultivation to 
encourage a good yearly growth of his 
trees. Soy beans or cow peas are exccl- 
lent soil builders and can be planted in 
late June after the most important cul- 
tivation is over. If there is a possibility 
of the trees receiving too much of a check 
by stopping all cultivation that early, a 
wide enough strip can be left around each 
tree row to allow for a few later cultiva- 
tions. The bean or pea crop can be har- 
vested if necessary and the straw put 
back on the ground and still the orchard 
soil will be built up. Usually the crop 
is left on the ground as a winter mulch 
but some growers prefer to disk it down 
in the fall and sow rye for the winter 
cover crop. —C, L. Burkholder, Purdue 
Unwwersity. 
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This CHART Shows 
the Wonderful Growth 
of INTERNATIONAL 
POPULARITY 


This is the 


“SIX-SPEED SPECIAL” 
see description below 
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ACK in 1919, International trucks were already very 


opular. In that year International Harvester was 
already building many thousands of trucks. 


Yet that was only a start. See what has happened since 
e manufacture of all truc 
eriod, the manufacture of 
Internationals has multiplied SEVEN FOR ONE. The lines 
on the chart above show clearly how the need for low-cost 
hauling has brought people to International trucks. 


There can be no better recommendation than this, for 
the proof of the pudding is in the eating. The proof of 
cémplete hauling satisfaction is in the hands of the truck 
owner. Today you can see the proof of International success 


1919. Although 
DOUBLED in the ten-year 


everywhere on the roads. 


® @ 


On such evidence, do your own hauling by International. 
Choose your truck from this line: the Six-S 
shown and described here; the Speed Trucks, 1 
3-ton; and the Heavy-Duty Internationals, 2, 34, and 5-ton. 
A Company-owned branch nearby, or a dealer still nearer, 


5 


has only 


eed Special 
4, 142, 2, and 


Special 


The Six-Speed 


The scene at the top of the page shows the 
popular Six-Speed Special—a truck which is 


fast on the hard road and powerful in deep 


mud. Have you seen a demonstration of this 
sturdy International? It is the original 
heavy-duty Speed Truck with six forward 
speeds. Through its 2-speed axle it combines 
high road speed with tremendous pulling 


power for gumbo, steep hills, and soft fields. 
Ic has sturdy members throughout, good 
looks, and 4-wheel brakes. The Six-Speed 


will give you the best of service. Write us for a catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. pokey Chicago, Illinois a JN a 

















. INTERNATIONAL | 


Special is the great favorite for rural haul- 
ing. Capacity loads always come through, 
so long as the wheels can reach the road 
bottom, when the Six-Speed Special is on 
the job. Catalog will be sent on request. 











Apartment Hotel 
Transient Rates $2.50 to 
$4.50 a day. Attractive 
Kitchenette Apartments 
Beautifully furnished as low 
as $100 a month. 


4300 Clarendon Avenue 


CHICAGO 


ahh Yiite for 
FS STILES 














Small Fruits’. 


... Worthy of being in the hands of every 


trolling insects and d 
and fertilizetion; thinning; growing 
grapes and bush fruits. 


The material has been arranged on a seasonal basis, present- 
ing each operation in the order in which it would occur in 
each chapter give 


practice. The community studies concluding 


professional horticulturist and practical fruit grower.” 


Growing Tree and Small Fruits 
By H. B. KNAPP and E. C. AUCHTER 


This new volume in the Wiley Farm Series is a com- 
prehensive and practical discussion of the principles of 
economical fruit production. Such subjects as the fol- 
lowing are treated authoritatively: harvesting, storing 
and marketing; establishing the orchard; pruning; con- 
; propagation; orchard soils 
strawbe 


valuable information on the practice of the local area. 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Knapp and Auchter’s “Growing Tree and 
Herewith is my check (or Money Order) for $3.00. 
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Spray Ring Spe- 
cial, light, low- 
priced, but 
powerful 
and depend- 
able 


The Hardie No. 
12 Mogul, built 
for the hardest 
service 






Superior Combi- 
nation Row and 
Orchard 
Sprayer— 
two big ma- 
chines in one 


Jo do a real joh of spraying 


The grower who does a real job of 
spraying is the one who makes money 
on fruits and vegetables in both good 
and bad. 


years Weak, puny spray- 
ers will not do. The small sprayer 
for the small grower must measure 


up to its task just as fully as the big 
sprayer for the big grower. ‘And the 
Hardie does. 


There are exclusive, patented features 
of design and construction in the 
Hardie sprayer that mean better 
spraying for less cost. The Hardie 


pump today is the super-achievement 


of 30 vears of intensive specialization 
in spray pump building. These price- 
less features are vividly apparent to 
the man who will spend a little time 
studying the sprayer specifications. 
They appeal to the grower who real- 
izes that the capacity, pressure, power 
and durability of his sprayer deter- 
mine his profit and the reward of his 
labor. Get the facts about the Hardie. 
Made in stationary, tractor driven, 
power and hand models for every or- 
chard and field requirement. Write for 
catalog. 


Two Years to pay—same price as for cash 


THE HARDIE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
HUDSON, MICHIGAN 


Branches at Portland, Ore.; Los Angeles; Kansas City; Petrolia, Ontario 


RDIE 





HARDIE DEPENDABLE SPRAYERS 

















For Health anv Recreation 


go fo 


Bad- Nauheim 


The German Spa of Glorld Fame 














L. Jeschke 


For all information please address the 


Managing proprietor: G. Zorn 





For Ease avn Comfort 


go to 


Seschke’s Grand Hotel 








6. Zorn 
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cA Portable Burner for Prunings 


By M. B. CUMMINGS 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 


PORTABLE BURNER for or- 
chard prunings, as shown in the 
ccompanying picture, has been devised 
by J. W. Collins, superintendent of the 
200 acres of the Connecticut Valley Or- 
chards Company, Westminster, Vt. 
The burner is made of shect iron in the 
form of a rectangular box built on shoes 


carried with the outfit for the removal 
of ashes, 

Prunings can be burned with this out- 
fit as fast as two men can gather them, 
This burner saves a lot of time as the 
brush does not have to be hauled to a 
point where a bon-fire can be made. 

A floor is built of corrugated roofing to 











Portable home-made brush burner for 
superintendent of Connecticut Valley 


or skids. It is four feet wide, seven and 
one-half feet long, and two and onc-half 
feet deep. Angle irons or second-hand pipe 
one and one-quarter inches in size hold 
the iron box together. A door is cut in 
the back end for convenience in hauling 
out coal and ashes. A hoe attached to a 
piece of three-quarter inch iron pipe is 


IGHTY-THREE years old and still 

actively earing for a fruit farm of 
four acres of apples and three acres of 
grapes is Charles H. True, Edgewood, 
Iowa, vice president of the Iowa State 
Horticultural Society. Last year he jour- 
neyed down to the Iowa State Fair, the 
same as he has for 22 years, and carried 
off many first and second prizes on his 
fruit, just as he has done every year his 
fruit has been exhibited. 

But the best feature of growing extra 
fruit in a section where almost all other 
farmers are growing corn, hogs, and cattle 
is the home market, Mr. True has found. 
He doesn’t have to haul away a single 
basket of grapes nor. a box of apples. 
Every bit of his fruit is sold right on the 
farm. People motor in from a region of 
30 and 40 miles around. 

His early grapes are sold by the basket. 
Then each fall Mr. True advertises a 
“Grape Day.” When the day arrives, ears 
are parked in a long line at the True farm 
before six o'clock in the morning. People 
bring shears and baskets. Mr. True turns 
them loose in his vineyard, to pick all 
they want, at so much a pound, usually 
four or five cents. The only stipulation 
is that they pick clean, green ones and all, 

His windfall apples are sold in a simi- 
lar way. People are allowed to gather 
them at the rate of a cent a pound. 

Mr. True has found topworking his 
apple trees a protection from winter kill- 
ing. He grafts on the Virginia crab, a 
hardy variety. Two years ago he used 
bait pails for insects, and found them very 
helpful. He did not use them last year, 
because of the wet spring, which délayed 
work in the orchard, but is planning to 
hang them in his apple trees this spring. 

Out of 40 years experimenting with 
the best varieties for northeastern Iowa 
climate, he has now a six-year-old orchard 
which he believes is the best from an all 
around standpoint for his particular re- 
gion. The varieties are Jonathan, MeIn- 
tosh, Stayman Winesap, Mirkler, and De- 
lieious. 

Mr. True has the distinction of being 

















the only farmer in the northeastern cor- 


orchard prunings, designed by J. W. 











Collins, 
Orchards Company, Westminster, Vt 


prevent the burning of grass near the 
burner, but a supply of water and a 
sprinkling can are carried at the rear of 
the outfit to quench any fire that may 
start. 

The burner is not very heavy and can 
be hauled anywhere in the orchard by 
horses, tractor or truck. 


Eighty-Three-Year-Old Fruit Grower 
Shows Way to Profits 


By F. L. 


CLARK 


ner of Iowa who is growing fruit ex- 
clusively. He makes a good living off of 








Charles H. True, Edgewood, Iowa, 
83-year-old prize fruit grower. 


his seven acres of apples and grapes, while 
other farmers all around think a farm 
of 100 to 160 acres none too small for 
profitable agriculture. 





The common lilac should never be 
planted with other shrubs in groups, ac- 
cording to South Dakota State College 
extension specialists. It should be used 
alone. Lilac plants sucker freely and will 
crowd out other shrubs. The other plants 
cannot compete with them. 
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West Virginia Orchard _- 
. Company Incorporates 
CHARTER has been issued by 
George W. Sharp, Secretary of 


State, to Romney Orchards, Inc., Rom- 


€ remov ney, W. Va. : 
al Its objects a purposes are to buy, 


.p1il, 1930 





. this out- raise, Own, opéfate and sell orchards and 
her them, orchard property; to operate apple ‘and 
me as the peach orchards; to own land, buildings 
uled to a and houses in connection therewith; to 
ade. make, buy, sell machinery. and equipment 
roofing to used in connection with apple and peach 


orchards ; to buy, build, operate and main- 
———-~ tain cooperage shops; to buy, make and 
Z sell barrels, baskets and cooperage sup- 
plies; to buy and sell timber lands and 
lumber for general building purposes; to 
make, buy and sell spray materials; to 
buy, build and operate storages for fruit; 
to buy and sell apples and all kinds of 
fruits and to do all things proper and 
incident to the operation of a commercial 
orchard; to mortgage or rent any of the 
real estate owned by the corporation and 
to have all the rights and privileges 
requisite for the purpose of*its business 
and all incidental powers, pertinent, con- 
venient or useful to said corporation in 
the conduct of its business. 

The corporation has been capitalized 
for $100,000 by Edward Miller, of Rom- 
ney, and Thomas B. Byrd, H. F. Byrd, 
L. D. Arnold and H. B. McCormac, all 
of Winchester, Va.—B. J. Smith, West 
Virginia. 











Phony Peach Disease 
Infection Decreasing 


near the NLY 79,847 peach trees out of a total 
‘roand a of 9,161,373 in Georgia were found 
e rear of to be infected with the phony peach dis- 
that may ease during 1929, after a thorough inspec- 
tion by the United States Bureau of Plant 
and can Industry, it has been announced by Man- 
chard by _ ning S. Yeomans, State entomologist. 

More than a million trees were inspected 
in Jones county and only 3000 trees were 
found infected with the disease. The larg- 
est infestation region was reported in 
Houston county where, out of 82 orchards 
visited, a total of more than 20,000 trees 
had the disease. On the other hand, no 
infestation was found in the following 
counties: Pickens, Polk, Stevens, Taliaf- 
fero, Walton, White, Barrow, Dade, De- 
Kalb, Gordon, Greene, Gwinnett and Hall 
counties, 

Righty-two counties in the State, con- 
taining a total of 1574 orchards, were 
visited by inspectors. W. F, Turner of 
the United States Peach Disease Labora- 
tory at Fort Valléy, Ga., supervised the 
inspection.—J. H. Reed, Georgia. 


Collins, 
Ve. 
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ing off of 





Ohio Fruit Grower 


Designs Hose Swivel 


HE LATEST improvement in spray 

equipment is a spray hose swivel 
broyght out by a reader of AMERICAN‘ 
Fruir GROWER MAGAZINE, A. B. Todd, 
Vermilion, Ohio. The swivel joint con- 
sists of a finely tooled universal ball joint 
which, connected between the spray gun 
and hose, permits the gun to be easily 
turned in any direction, thus avoiding 
hose kinks. 

Ohio growers who are using Mr. Todd’s 
invention speak very highly of it, stating 
that it obviates much of the muscular 
labor connected ‘with the operation of a 
spray gun under high pressure, and en- 
courages a better job of spraying. 


Oriental Fruit Moth Traps 


RAPS baited with a solution of mo- 

lasses or sugar and water have been 
found promising as a control measure for 
oriental fruit moths. in tests conducted 
by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. The addition of small quantities 
of aromatic chemicals, such as citral, in- 
creased the effectiveness of the traps about 











1s, while three times. Glass containers of one-quart 
a farm capacity were used for traps. Since there 
nall for is no effective insecticide control for this 





pest, further tests will be made‘ with the 
baited: traps. 
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HAYES Master 

Heavy duty for sta- 
tionary spraying. Ca- 
Pacity, 35-40 gal. per 
minute. Pressure,400- 
600 lbs. Writeforfacts, 


Make ““FRUIT- FOG” 


—the pest killing mist so fine it seeps and 
soaks into every hiding place that fone. crop 
robbing disease. Kills germs, pests instantly. 
Sprays faster, needs less labor; thorough atom- 
ization, under high Feeney cuts solution 
bills. 4 sizes—100 to gal. tanks: 1 to 3 gun 
capacities. Underslung, cut-under trucks 
make hill-side work safe. Wide tires ride over 
sand and mud. Short turn makes close work 
easy. 50 models from hand to largest power 
rae 50 years , p oer now experience 
c every one. Before you buy any s; ’ 
write for HAYES free literature. si, 0 


HAYES PUMP & PLANTER CO. 
Dept. 930 Galva, Mlinois 





ever be This pest, since its discovery in the 
Ups, ac- United States some years ago, has spread 
College well over the peach-growing regions east 
be used of the Rocky Mountains and is causing 
and will serious damage ta peaches, infesting both 
r plants 

















‘twigs and fruits. 











BROADWAY AT 70™ST. 
NEW YORK 


HOO LARGE LIGHT ROMS 
ALL WITH BATH 


$250 A DAY FOR ONE PERSON 
$35OA DAYAND UP FORTWO 


Special Rates for Permanent Guests 


Fine Restaurant 
Reasonable Prices 


Club Breakfast, 30¢ to 50c 
Luncheon, 75¢ 

_ Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 

EDMUND P. MOLONY 
Manage 














































































While You Are Spraying Now for Scale, 


Mite and Aphid Control, Plan to Meet 


the Later Inroads of Mr. Codling Moth 


‘HIS destructive larva is the apple 
and pear growers’ greatest enemy. 
Get your supply of Grasselli Arsenate 
of Lead and Casein Spreader now 
and be prepared to apply these im- 
portant codling moth sprays at the correct time. 


Grasselli Spray Materials are certified as to quality 
and uniformity and are preferred by many of the 
leading growers. For prompt service, there’s a 
Grasselli dealer near you—if not, write us. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Incorporated 
Founded 1839 , OHIO 


GRASSELLI GRADE 
Arsenate of Lead — Lime Sulphur — Casein Spreader 
and a Complete Line of Dust Mixtures 


We) Toosake yp 


Cd Standard ‘Held ‘High for 9] Years 
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OSPRAYMO 


High Pressure Machines 


Form a fine mist which stays on the foliage 
and makes the job effective. Using an 
OSPRAYMO means high pressure always. 
OSPRAYMO sprayers Aave the last 
word in mechanical agitators. with 
two stiff adjustable brushes working 
automatically in cleaning the suction strain- 
ers. No clogged pipes or nozzles. Our slogan: 


A Sprayer for Every Need—High Pressure Guaranteed 
Write for catalog. Don’t buy till it comes. 


FIELD FORCE PUMP CO. 
Dept. B, Elmira, N. Y. 
47 years at Sprayer building 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


to the 8,000 Owners of 
BEAN SIMPLICITY SPRAYERS 
equipped with WITTE ENGINES 


Youcan now trade your old engine 
fora new WITTE Self-Oiling, En- 


closed Crank Case, Timken Roller 
Bearing Engine that will fit the old base 
— and cost you but little. 


Write and get posted. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 


CLIP THIS ADVERTISEMENT,AND PLACE IN TOOL BOX 










ON YOUR BEAN SPRAYER 
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GFRUIT ROP PROSPECT. 


(From Page Siz) 
which will be a factor in next year’s yield, 


LOUISIANA 


Citrus shipments amounted to about 
265 carloads last season, and are likely to 
increase in future years. The citrus in- 
dustry is expanding in Plaquemines Par- 
ish south of New Orleans, on both sides 
of the river. Large groves have been put 
out and the industry will undoubtedly ex- 
pand, under the system of co-operative 
marketing now ‘in vogue in that section. 


Prices for oranges have been very satis- . 


factory during the last shipping season 
and future prospects are bright. 

The winter of 1929-30 was severe and 
did much damage to citrus fruit trees, 
mostly satsuma orange trees in the terri- 
tory north of Lake Pontchartrain and in 
Beauregard Parish. In the latter Parish, 
the trees were killed back almest to the 
ground in many places. If these frozen 
trees were cut back and attended to prop- 
erly, they would probably sprout out again 
and in two-or three years recover their 
lest ground. The citrus trees south of 
New Orleans were not injured by the win- 
ter cold to amount to anything. 


TEXAS 


Reports indicate early and late peaches 
fairly good bloom in northeast Texas. 
Possibly 10 per cent buds winter killed 
during severe January freeze. Time of 
blooming is normal to later. Losses from 
winter killing are heavier in early blooming 
peach section of east Texas. Weather con- 
ditions in Rio Grande Valley were ideal 
following severe freezing temperature in 
January and have helped to minimize 
damage to citrus fruits, Blooming period 
will be extended from one to two weeks 
this season and the set will be much 
lighter than usual. Damage to fig trees 
in Coastal Belt is unusually heavy follow- 
ing severe January temperatures, how- 
ever, favorable conditions since that date 
may help conditions somewhat. 


IDAHO 


Apple, prune, cherry prospects normal 
crop, but peaches, apricots near failure 
on account of low January temperature, 


COLORADO 


Colorado early season peach prospects 
are good and greatly above average for 
this time of year. Weather has been mild 
with practically little freezing weather 
for six weeks and during this period there 
has apparently been little winter killing. 

During January, low temperatures 
caused some losses in the North Fork dis- 
trict around Paonia and Hotchkiss. It is 
too early to definitely determine the dam- 
age already done, but estimates indicate 
75 per cent of a crop is still possible in 
that district. 

The Redlands district 
Grand Junction also suffered from winter 
freezes. This is a rather small district 
and has never entered heavily into com- 
mercial production. It lies lower than 
Palisades and its .orchards are more sub- 
ject to freeze damage. 

The Palisade district is the main peach 
producing district. This is a small com- 
pact area around Palisade and includes a 
newer district south of Palisade called 
Orchard Mesa. Orchard Mesa entered into 
production for the first season last year 
when about 200 cars were shipped. This 
year should show heavier production. 
There has been no damage in the Pali- 
sades district from freezes to date and the 
prospects are now for a larger crop-than 
1929. The crop is dependent upon weather 
conditions during the spring months and 
usually is not considered safe from frost 
until after April 25. The Palisade dis- 
trict, however, has a natural protection 
from extremes in temperature and there 
is less danger from winter or spring 
freezes than in either the Redlands or 
North Fork districts. 

It is too early to tell much about 
apples, pears and cherries. As nearly as 
can be determined at this early date these 


| crops were not damaged by the extremely 


low temperatures in January. 


NEW M#£XICO 


Some blossoms of almonds, apricots and 
early blooming peaches killed, but prob- 


| ably enough buds set for crop if no more 


southwest. of 


frost occurs. Apples, pears and most 
plums safe to date. ae 


UTAH 


4 


Unusually low ‘temperatures late in 
January destroyed a large percentage of 
the peach buds in some of the main com- 
mercial sections of Utah. At Brigham 
City the official record showed 23 degrees 
below zero on January 22, which is low 
enough to kill all peach buds except those 
in the more sheltered places. The crop 
of 1925 in that section was completely 
killed by a temperature, on December 25, 
1924, of 24 degrees below zero. It is too 
early to determine just how bad this 
present damage is, but it is highly prob- 
able that most of the crop in the northern 
part of Utah's main peach belt is killed. 
In the southern part of this belt, temper- 
atures were dangerously low, falling to 
29 degrees below zero on January 21; so 
it is probable that a considerable portion 
of the buds were killed there. 


No definite estimate of the amount of! 


damage is practicable at this time. There 
are sheltered places, even in damaged or- 
chards, which will contribute some fruit. 
ven in the worst season on record, that 
of 1925, there were 100,000 bushels of 
peaches produced in Utah, more than half 
of which came from areas which were 
regarded as absolutely ruined by the 
freeze of December, 1924. Damage from 
frost and freezing is always “spotted,” so 
that a more thorough survey than is pos- 
sible before blooming time is necessary 
to determine even approximately the 
amount of damage done, or to make a 
forecast of the probable production. 

In the early peach section, the extreme 
southwestern part of the State, no serious 
damage is yet reported. The temperatures 
here did not reach .as low as zero. 

Sweet cherries suffered greatly from the 
cold winter. 

The month of May is a critical one for 
peaches, cherries, apples and other or- 
ehard fruits in Utah, for in that month 
there is always danger of frost damage 
even as late as the end of May, and occa- 
sionally in the early days of June. . A May 
and June free from frost damage would 
add materially to the prospects for Utah's 
orchard fruit. 

Thus far no damage has been reported 
for apples. Utah’s apple orchards bore 
small crops in the past year, and this fact 
tends to make the 1930 erop larger than 
it otherwise would be. But the important 
factors affecting the production are the 
amount of frost damage in May and June 
and the size of the “june drop.” July 1 
is about as early as practicable to make 
a forecast of Utah’s apple crop. 


WASHINGTON 
Peach crop will be light in some parts 


of the Yakima Valley according to reports 


from horticulturists there. Frost has 
killed a large part of the buds in Benton 
county. In Vernita district near White 
Bluffs certain varieties such as Salway 
give promise of a crop, but main crop 
varieties have been killed. In Worth Cen- 
tral Washington district some damage to 

















peaches in lower places, but in some _ 


other sections where peaches are the 
major crop, there appears to be very 
small damage. In Benton county apricots 
are nearly as badly damaged as peaches. 
Orchards vary considerably as do different 
trees in same orchard. Cherries, apples, 
pears generally throughout Benton county 
not injured. Pears looking good in valley 
and plums and cherries also fared well 
during winter,.extreme cold notwithstand- 
ing. Very little damage done apples or 
soft fruits anywhere in Wenatchee-Okan- 
ogan county by intense cold last winter. 
Apple prospects on whole most encourag- 
ing with every indication pointing to 
greater production than last season. Good 
sets of buds have been noted on virtually 
every variety of apple. 





ORE than one million dollars’ — 


worth of miscellaneous farm 
products have been sold direct from pro- 


ducers to consumers by the curb market — 


% 


method since the first curb market in ~ 


Alabama was established six years ago at” 
Gadsden, says Miss Helen Johnston of ; 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. There —~ 


are now 21 curb markets in-the State: 


Sales last year aggregated $406,316.11. : s 
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Put an End to 
Hand Labor 


. -- with this... 


Grape and Berry Hoe 


That tedious job of hoeing 
your vineyard or berry patch is a 
boy’s job with the John Deere- 
Syracuse Grape and Berry Hoe— 
it will do the work of several men 
with hand hoes and every bit as 
efficiently. 


Get Better Frait 


The Syracuse stirs the soil, pre- 
vents mildew, kills the weeds, pre- 
pares a moisture-saving surface 
mulch that encourages healthy 
= growth — produces better 

ruit. 


Inspect this labor-savi Pro- 
fit-increaser at your Jalen Diesen 
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No. 145 
Angle Spray Rod 
Reaches every part of 
a full-grown tree with 
a fine mist y, and 
has speed and capacity 
of large spray gun. 
side of low- 
hanging branches. Sprays 30 
feet from nozzle with 200 
pound pressure. 
bale for only ox, . Satis 
teed. t 
own trorn If you do nue think it is 
worth every cent of the price and 
more, return it and we will refund 
your money. Send check or money 
order now. (C. O. D. if preferred.) 
Dealers: Write for proposition. 
Rererences: Any St. Louis Bank, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


Messmer Brass Company 
3700 So. 7th St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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es, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, 
Tomatoes, a sa Beans, etc, Boxes and 
Crates for B Celery, Cauli- 


erries, bers, 

flower and vegetables of all kinds, 
PLANT BOXES 

Catalog mafied on request 





The Pieree-Williams Co, 8™*: Haven. Mich. 











Cloudy Weather Limits 
the Set of Cherries 


HERRIBES produce a light crop in 
seasons Ww cold, wet, cloudy 
weather is unusually prevalent during 
blossoming time. That this low yield of 
cherries is not due to lack of pollination 
has now been demonstrated by Dorothy 
Bradbury and R. H. Roberts of the De- 
partment of Horticulture at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, who have shown that 
an important factor is a matter of in- 
sufficient light. Shading young produc- 
tive trees during the blossoming period 
but permitting free access to insects re- 
sulted in demonstrated pollination of the 
blossoms, but only 0.92 per cent of the 
blossoms set fruit as compared with 18.72 
per cent for adjacent unshaded trees. 
Only three-quarters of a quart of ripe 
fruit was produced on the shaded trees 
as compared with 13 quarts on the check 
trees. The artificial “dull weather” pre- 
vented a crop from being produced. It is 
common observation that “open” trees 
set more. fruit than dense-topped ones. 
An intensive study of early Richmond 
trees was made during the past two 
years, and it was found that the set fruit 
was closely correlated with the amount 
of annual growth made by the terminal 
branches. Both old and young trees be- 
come non-productive when the annual 
terminal growth is short for three to five 
consecutive seasons, for under these con- 
ditions fruit spurs are not developed 
adequately. 


Many Leaves Make 
Big Apples and Pears 


R. J. R. MAGNESS of the United 

States Department of Agriculture 
reported at the Pacific Pear Growers’ 
Conference held at Medford, Ore., the ex- 
tremely-interesting results of an experi- 
ment made while with the Washington 
State College, showing that under normal 
conditions the number of leaves per fruit 
is the most important factor determining 
the size and quality of apples and pears. 
The striking effect upon the size of Bart- 
lett péars was shown by the fact that 
when an average of only 10 leaves for 
each pear were left on a tree, the fruit 
averaged 229 to a box. With _20 leaves 
per fruit the average was 157 per box, 
with 30 leaves 128, and with 50 leaves 
101 per box. About 60 leaves per fruit 
were found necessary to produce the best 
size of Anjou. 

Since plenty of leaves are of such prime 
importance in manufacturing fruit of the 
best size and quality, Doctor Magness 
pointed out the necessity of promoting 
in the spring the growth of wood,. upon 
which the spurs are so directly depend- 
ent. He also called attention to the fact 
that since pruning reduces leaves, it can 
easily be overdone. The most efficient 
manufacture of fruit by the leaves is de- 
pendent upon a plentiful supply of water, 
as stomata close when deprived of mois- 
ture, preventing the leaf from doing its 
work. Another practical application of 
the results of Dr. Magness’ experiments 
is in thinning fruit so as to have a suffi- 
cient number of leaves per fruit to de- 
velop the desired size and quality.—9S. W. 
Shear, University of California. 


Byrd Brothers Buy 
More Apple Acreage 


ORMER Gov. Harry F. Byrd of 

Virginia and brother,’ Tom, of Win- 
chester, Va., have purchased approxi- 
mately 420 acres of bearing apple orchard 
near Romney, W. Va., it was revealed 
recently. The prices paid were not made 
public, 

The plants purchased include the Hude- 
koper orchard and the plant of the Fair- 
view Orchard Company. Recent surveys 
showed Governor Byrd the largest. indi- 
vidual owner of apple orchards in the 
United States, aside from the holdings of 
his brothers and not including the recent 
purchases. The Hampshire county prop- 
erties are in the midst of heavy producing 
apple area.—Homer Dye. 











Uncle Sam fired a West Point cadet 
for getting married. Apparently the 
military authorities do not believe that a 
cadet should take up matrimony until he 
_ learned how to fight—Chicago Daily 

ews. 
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POLLINATION 


How to Secure It 


Write us for the latest and most 
reliablé information regarding 
the invaluable work of bees in 
pollinating fruit trees. We will 
tell you the whole story FREE, 
and also direct you as to HOW 
and WHERE you can best secure 
bees for pollination. Address 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY 
Box 512 MEDINA, OHIO 


(In the Bee and Bee-sup ply busi. 
ness for more than 60 years) 











Preéeminent in 


And the 
key to the city 


oo quick access to the 
smart shops, leading theaters 
and the financial section, you will 
occupy a key position in down- 
town Detroit as a guest of Hotel 
Fort Shelby. This 22-story hotel, 
pre-eminent in Detroit, has 900 
luxuriously - furnished, Servidor. 
equipped guest rooms, providing 
convenience with privacy and 
quietude. 


For your selection, there are 
many pleasant rooms overlooking 
the city, or the river and Cana- 
dian shore, at $3, $3.50, $4— 
and larger rooms or suites with 
still more luxurious accommoda- 
tions. Advance reservations are 
made for theaters, concerts and 
sporting events. Write, and we 
will forward full information and 
motor route direct to the door. 
E. J. Bradwell, Resident Mana- 
ger, J. E. Frawley, Managing 
Director. 


HOTEL 
FORT SHELBY 


Lafayette and First 
DETROIT 
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N VIEW of wide interest created in 

Georgia concerning the possibilities 
of preserving fruit by freezing and in- 
quiries being made as to the results of 
tests carried on at the Georgia Experi- 
ment Station for several years, a state- 
ment is issued by the station that indi- 
cates commercial possibilities, with some 
phases still in the experimental stage, 
such as the kind and quantity of sugar 
to use and the most suitable temperagure 
to maintain. 

Six Georgia fruits have been included 
in the experiments—peaches, pears, mus- 
cadine grapes, blackberries, raspberries 
and figs. These are kept in the freezing 
room in our laboratory at a temperature 
of from five to 10 degrees Fahrenheit for 
about six months before examination. The 
fruits are stored in three types of con- 
tainers, glass, tin and pasteboard cgrtons. 
Some of ‘the lots are stored without 
adding water to the small amount of fruit 
juice’ in the container; to others water 
is added; to still others water is used 
with varying amounts_of sucrose sugar. 

The method of preservation that gave 
best results is as follows: The fruit is 
harvested when fully ripe, prepared as if 
to be eaten immediately, and placed in 
pasteboard cartons of any desired size, 
glass containers not proving suitable be- 
cause they are likely to break due to the 
extreme temperatures. The fruits, or 
pieces of fruit, are covered with a syrup 


. (From Page 18) 
they thad been able to enjoy during the 
past preceding century. 


Diversified Farming 


HE semi-annual payment plan, as 

uséd in a majority of the banks, has 
encourageé diversified farming, in that the 
borrower realizing that his payments. be- 
come due at two different periods of the 
year has in many instances divided his 
production in order that he may have 
available funds at the proper time with 
which to meet his payments. This has 
had a tendency in many instances to dis- 
courage one-crop farming, thereby bene- 
fiting the community as well as the indi- 
vidual. It has encouraged crop rotation 
and soil improvement, as well as stock 
raising, dairying and poultry production, 
on an economie and scientific basis. It 
has more forcibly brought to the attention 
of the farmer the fact that his industry 
requires mental as well as physical ac- 
tivity and that farming is a business to 
be skillfully managed for best results just 
the same as other industries. 


(Frem Page 14) 
ries that seem to be filling a long-felt want 
in the fruit markets. Strawberries have 
been going out of Plant City in steadily 
increasing volume since the beginning of 
the year, the extra-early ripeners getting 
to market for Thanksgiving Day, and then 
for Christmas and New Year's feasts. But 
since January first the movement has been 
large, and with exceptionally fine weather 
the growers found it hard to keep up with 
the crop. Some time ago all previous rec- 
ords were broken for shipments, and again 
new quantity figures were marked up. A 
few days ago the growers found that more 
than a million dollars have been paid for 
strawberries at the Plant City loading 
station this season. The season move- 
ment, up to February 25, has somewhat 
passed the three-million-quart mark, and 
the berries are going strong and selling 
at a good price. It has previously been 
the ease that, when the picking reached 
or neared the peak in berries, the prices 
would go down to the point where there 
was little profit to the shippers. This year, 
with the quotations last Monday ranging 
from 25c to 29e a quart, there was no 
question about the desirability of going 
right ahead with the crop. Report from 
Plant City on Monday’s movement showed 
eighteen solid ears of strawberries going 
out, and to this was added 308 ‘pony re- 
frigerators.’ The total shipment on that 
day was stated as about 200,000 quarts. 
The value to the shippers was estimated 

















; at $59,000, and here it was indicated that 


Preserving Georgia Fruits by Freezing — 


made by dissolving six to eight pounds of 
sugar in each gallon of water. The car- 
tons are then closed and placed in the 
freezing room, where they remain until 
they are wanted for consumption. While 
in the freezing room, the contents of the 
cartons freeze solid and are removed by 
holding the carton in a stream of run- 
ning water, which melts the cake of frozen 
fruit sufficiently to be removed. 

There is apparently no limit to the 
length of time that fruits may be pre- 
served in ice. The chemical and physical 
properties of fruits preserved in this man- 
ner are probably nearer like those of the 
original fruit than by any other method 
ever developed by horticultural science. 
The color, flavor and aroma are preserved 
as nearly perfect as the means at hand 
can detect. The ‘flavor of fruits frozen 
in water alone is not as well preserved 
as in fruits frozen in the sugar solution. 

Such data as have been obtained at the 
Georgia Experiment Station indicate 
great commercial possibilities, but the 
kind of sugar (sucrose, dextrose or levu- 
lose) and the percentage of the sugar to 
weight of fruit, or other liquid used in, 
the containers with the fruit have not 
been definitely determined. The most 
suitable temperature and the most prac- 
tical way for obtaining it is also in the 
experimental stage, but this problem re- 
lates to electrical and chemical engineer- 
ing as well as to horticulture—J. G. 
Woodroof, Georgia. 


Advantages From Federal Loans 


Perfection of Land Titles 


HE Federal Farm Loan System has 
: done much toward the perfection of 
land titles, in that it has been more 
forcibly brought to the attention of the 
owner of the land that he has something 
of value that should be more carefully 
guarded than has been the general prac- 
tice. The careless method heretofore em- 
ployed by many in making real estate con- 
veyances is being abandoned and the ven- 
dor as well as the vendee is becdOming 
more careful in the manner of making as 
well as the condition of acceptance of real 
estate titles. This eliminates the cause 
for and necessity of much litigation and 
the bringing of loss and disappointment 
to many innocent individuals. This item 
has probably not been given as prominent 
a place of importance among the benefits 
derived from the system as it may be en- 
titled to, due to the fact that it is only 
the individual who has expgrienced the 
loss of his home through a defective title 
who can fully appreciate the importance 
of a well grounded title, 


The Market Review 


the amount received this season had passed 
the million-dollar mark. And the good 
work goes right on.” 

Reports to the Department of Agricul- 
ture on a carlot basis indicate a total 
movement of 1160 cars of berries from 
Florida by March 10, or nearly the same 
as the year before. The early movement 
was much more active than that of last 
season, but lately the shipments have 
fallen below last year’s corresponding 
figures. Growers were getting about 30c 
a quart or 15c a pint. City prices were 
very moderate, 

Frosts caused some damage in produc- 
ing districts of Louisiana, but the total 
output for the season may-not be greatly 
reduced. Shipmentg were expected to be 
slightly delayed, but will be under way by 
the opening of April. 

The results of investigations covering 
the packing and handling of strawberries 
by the frozen-pack méthod in the Pacific 
Northwest have been published by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
in Technical Bulletin 148-T, entitled “The 
Frozen-Pack Method of .Preserving Ber- 
ries in the Pacific Northwest.” Approxi- 
mately 100,000 barrels of 50-gallon ca- 
pacity were packed in 1928. 





Personally we don’t know the secret of 
success, but sometimes we are afraid it’s 
work.—-Dallas News. 





Serving tart fruits for breakfast stimu- 
lates thé appetite. 






























Protects Orchards, 
Vineyards, and 
Shade Trees 


When you band trees or vineyards 
with Tree Tanglefoot, you posi- 
tively protect them from climbing 
insect pests that destroy foliage 
and buds. Why wait until these 
insects commence their destruc- 
tive work? Band now! 


One banding remains effective 
three to four months—outlasting 
10 to 20 times anything else. Noth- 


ing else on the market so quickly - 

and effectually controls the creep. © 
ing type of insect pest. The wing-— 
less female canker worm can not 
lay her eggs where the larvae will” 
Neither can 7 
climbing cut worms destroy the ~ 


devour the foliage. 


buds. 


Tree Tanglefoot comes ready to 
apply. with a wooden paddle. It 
requires no mixing. One pound, 
makes 15 or more lineal feet of 
band. It does not injure trees or 
vines. 


For waterproofing tree crotches, 
cavities and wounds it 
equaled. For grafting work it is 
far superior to ordinary grafting 
wax. 


hand. 


Tree Tanglefoot can be obtained 
at Seed, Hardware, and Drug 


Stores in convenient sized pack-— 
ages for orchard and garden use. — 


THE TANGLEFOOT 
COMPANY 


Grand Rapids - Michigan 





Write for free interesting 
booklet on insects. 


TREE 


TANGLEFOO 





is un- | 


Keep a supply always on ~ 
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An Effective, Time-Tried 
6 


‘FIXAT OR” 


for Liquid Sprays 


LUXIT 


Used by 90% of all 
Western Apple Growers 
BECAUSE 

Doubles Arsenate Deposit 
Spray Mfrs. Recommend Fluxit 
Makes Arsenate Efficient 

Gives Remarkable Control 
Requires No Added Arsenate 
Gives Uniform Heavy Coverage 
Prevents Arsenate Spray Spots 
Spot Spray Is Very Inefficient 
Spot Spray Encourages Damage 
Not a Calcium Caseinate 
Calcium Caseinate Inefficient 
Lessens Residue Problem 

Is Not a Sticker 

Stickers Cause Residue 

Makes Nicotine More Effective 
Sulphur Sprays Last Longer 
Bordeaux Sprays Benefited 
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eyards Benefits Any Spray 
LG Costs a Few Cents Per Tank 
; — Use One Pound Per 100 Gallons 
imbing 50 One Pound Bags to Carton 
foliage Fluxit Available Everywhere 
1 h Eastern Distribution Points: 
these New York City, Chicago, 
estruc- Kansas City, Richmond 
For free literature, send name and address (and 
that of your spray material dealer) to 
fective Colloidal Products Corporation 
. 333 Folsom St. San Francisco 
lasting Fluxit is sold all over the world 
Noth- 
quickly 
creeper 
> Wing= Soon foect olin, dove pond. TeV 4 
. ; Styles, Special Pattern Service. Also hosi- 
ran not ery, underwear and a general line of dry 
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pound, Write today for complete catalog. 
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| Drug Course | Sccrcts and tricks of poultry raising FREE to custom: 
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7 OXBDEN’S’ 
chin 1 6 TRACTOR 





A Complete Gas-engined Outfit for Gardeners, Flo- 
rists, Nurseries, Suburbanites, Fruit Growers, Parks, 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 
EASY TO USE—EASY TO OWN 
Does away with hand hoeing, weeding, Plows 
and other back-breaking tasks. Does field Discs 

also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle 


<a 






















Paalower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 

UARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 

ith new Unit Tool Control even a nov- Cultivates 
Mows Hay 





R OR WALK 

Yue” Use the Walch ecitherasa | and Lawns 
NY Walking or Riding Outfit 

RUNS BELT MACHINERY 

| like Feed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 








‘ AY) ice easily does closest work. 
‘ 
\ + 










Mixer, Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 


Our Present Factory offer makes it easy 
a y>. to own a Walsh. Write Today! 


(= "A\ - WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


Talmage Av., SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
INN. 
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QUESTIONS 
and (OMMENT 


(From Page Eight) 


Superfine sulphur may be obtained 
from any of our large and standard spray- 
ing chemical companies and the cost will 
range around $2.50 for a 100-pound bag. 
In ton lots perhaps a price of $2.25 per 
hundred weight may be secured. 

For more specific information relative 
to dusting orchards under Michigan con- 
ditions, it is suggested that you request 
information from your own Agricultural 
Experiment Station, East Lansing, Michi- 
gan. 


Fungous Diseases Responsible 
for Rotting of Fruit 

The fruit of one of my Astrachan apple 
trees rots. Can you tell me what to do?— 
J. W. V., Maine. 

N ALL probability the fruit of your 

Astrachan apple tree is affected by 
fungous diseases which cause it to drop. 
Careful and timely spraying, using lime- 
sulphur solution at the rate of one to one 
and one-fourth gallons and one pound of 
arsenate of lead in 50 gallons of water 
should prove satisfactory as a spray. It 
is also possible that dry lime-sulphur may 
be used profitably at the rate of four to 
five pounds to 50 gallons of water with 
one pound arsenate of lead. 

The applications should be made just 
before the trees bloom, immediately fol- 
lowing the dropping of the blossoms and 
at least two more applications at intervals 
of about two weeks apart. 

For more detailed and specific informa- 
tion for your conditions as regards to 
spraying apple trees, it is suggested that 
you write to your own agricultural ex- 
periment station, Department of Horti- 
culture, Orono, Maine. 


The Shot-Hole Borer 


I am sending you a sample of my peach 
tree. Can you tell me what is troubling this 
tree and what to do for it?—A. J. M., Ohio. 

HE PEACH tree twig which you 

sent for our examination shows in- 
jury by the so-called shot-hole borer. This 
little beetle usually infests peach trees 
which show low vitality or a lack of 
vigor. It is, therefore, very important 
that the trees be stimulated into a more 
vigorous growth by good cultivation and 
fertilization.’ Spraying may also be nec- 
essary to keep the leaves in good condition. 

Moreover, it is also important that all 
infested twigs and dead limbs be cut out 
and burned; in fact, if the trees are 
pruned moderately, cutting back rangy 
branches into one and two-year-old wood 
to give the trees the proper shape and to 
equalize the spread of branches and admit 
sunlight to the center.of the tree, such 
pruning will be found of value in helping 
to produce a stronger growth and at the 
same time stimulating the production of 
fruiting wood closer in.toward the trunk. 


Bordeaux for Grapes 
Will you kindly supply me with the 
formula for making Bordeaux mixture as 
used for the control of brown rot of grapes. 
Also the proper time of applications.—S. B., 
Illinois. 
HE FOLLOWING formula and 
method of preparing Bordeaux mix- 
ture for spraying grapes is suggested: 
Investigations have shown that in mak- 
ing Bordeaux the use of six pounds of 
copper sulphate to 100 gallons of water 
is ample for the control of black rot of 
grapes. The use of more copper sulphate 
will not make up for lack of thoroughness 
of application. The formula now recom- 
mended is the 6-6-100; that is, six pounds 
of copper sulphate (bluestone or blue 
vitriol), six pounds of stone lime or eight 
pounds of hydrated lime, and 100 gallons 
of water. The use of more lime is not 
necessary in making Bordeaux for grapes; 
in fact, it is objectionable, as it increases 
the amount of. residue on the berries. To 
prepare 6-6-100 Bordeaux, dissolve six 
pounds of copper sulphate in five or six 
gallons of water. Pour this solution into 
the sprayer and add enough water to 
make about 90 gallons. Next slake six 
pounds of stone lime, using just enough 
water to keep the lime from becoming 
dry. When through slaking, thin with a 
little water and strain through a 20-mesh 
screen. While agitating the copper sul- 
phate solution, pour in the lime mixture, 
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A fine well-kept farm... 








kept fit with Ethyl 


OUR automotive equipment, in these days, is just as impor- 
tant to successful, economical farming as anything else 
you buy. : 

Use Ethyl Gasoline and get the most out of it. With Ethyl, you 
run in second less, which saves fuel. There is less wear and tear, less 
engine strain, which slows up depreciation and reduces repair bills. 
There’s less frequent lay-up for carbon removal, which saves time 
and money. 

And in those small, old cars (“mud cars”), used for rough going, 
Ethyl makes just as much difference as it does in new, more 
expensive Cars. ‘ 

Ethyl improves the performance of any gasoline engine because it 
is good gasoline plus the Ethyl anti-knock compound developed by 
General Motors Research Laboratories to make gasoline a better 
motor fuel. 

Look for the familiar Ethyl emblem. It represents a premium fuel 
that is a real economy. 


Ethy] Gasoline Corporation, New York City 








Wherever you drive—whatever the oil company’s name or brand associated with it— 
any pump bearing the Ethyl emblem represents quality. gasoline of anti-knock rating 
sufficiently high to “knock out that ‘knock’” in cars of ordinary compression and 
to develop the additional power of the new high-compression models. 
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The active ingredient now used in Ethyl fluid is tetraethyl lead. 
coon pls trey eTHve 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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RATES: Per word, for Classified Advertisements in “agate” type, first line 
capital letters, 15 cents per word, including name and address. 
tisement accepted as less than 24 words. I P 
ADVERTISEMENTS, of type matter only (no illustrations, trade-marks, 
etc.) set wholly in our type, $19.60 per inch, cash with order. : 
Advertisement of less than 2 inch will be accepted. Maximum size one- 
fourth page (12! inches). Orders may be sent direct, or through any recog- 
nized advertising agency. 
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AGENTS-SALESMEN WANTED 
WE START YOU WITHOUT A DOLLAR. 








Soaps, extracts, perfumes, toilet goods. Ex- 
periunce unnecessary. Carnation Co., 278, St. 
Lovis, Mo. 


ZING PROFITS SELLING NEW TABLE 
oor Wash like oilcloth. 


‘loth. Looks like linen. 
~~ 113 Irving Park 


Samples free. Bestever Co., 
Station, Chicago. 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES, EVERY 
owner buys gold initials for his auto. You 
charge $1.50; make $1.35. Ten orders daily 
easy. Write for particulars and free sample. 
Anierican Monogram Oo., Dept. 92, East Orange, 
N. J. 








BIG MONEY DAILY, SELLING SHIRTS OF 
all kinds. Neckwear, underwear, sox, paja- 

mas, sweaters, raincoats, coveralls, pants, chil- 

dren's playsuits. Experience unnecessary. Out- 

fit free. Nimrod Co., Dept. 102, 4922-28 Lin- 

coln Ave., Chicago. 

I OFFER YOU GROCERIES AT WHOLESALE 




















and a wonderful opportunity to make $15 a 
day as my local representative. New Ford 
Sedan free to producers. Immeditae profits. 
Albert Mills, 5032 Monmouth, Cincinnati, O. 

BEES 
PACKAGE BEES WITH YOUNG ITALIAN 
queens, 2 Ibs., $3.25; Ibs., $4.00. Large 
orders discounted. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Overbey Apiaries, Leonville, La. 
CHICKS 





BABY CHICKS SIRED BY PEDIGREED 

males, records to 320 eggs. New low prices. 
Quick shipment. Guaranteed to outlay other 
chicks or part of your money refunded. Big 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—THE GREAT MAS- 
todon; have berries eight months in the year. 

100, $2.00 postpaid. Beautiful catalog in colors 

free. Full line. J. A. Bauer, Judsonia, Ark. 


100 GUARANTEED MASTODON STRAW- 
berry plants, $1.50 to 4th zone. V. OC. Razor, 
Flemingsburg, Ky. 
100° DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS, Tic, 
100 Mastodon Everbearing, $1.35, 4 
Mastodon, $12.00, 1000; Dunlap, $2.75. 40 
Gladioli, 15 Grapes, 25 Raspberries, 100 Aspara- 
gus, or 18 Rhubarb, $1.00. Oatalog. Kiger’'s 
Nursery, Danville, Iowa. 


100 MASTODON EVERBEARING STRAWBER- 

ries, $1.40; thousand, $11.00. 100 Premier 
strawberries, 85c; thousand, $5.50. 12 assorted 
Dahlias or 15 Phlox, $1.00. Myers Nursery, 
Arcadia, Wisconsin. 


PLANTS 


EARLY VEGETABLE PLANTS—FROSTPROOF 
cabbage plants; Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Copenhagen, Golden Acre, Flat 
Dutch. Tomato plants: Earliana, Bonny Best, 
Baltimore. Onion, lettuce, potato plants. Prices 
as follows: Postpaid, 100, 50c; 500, 50; 1000, 
$2.75; Collect, $2.00 per 1000. Special prices 
large lots. Write for prices on pepper and 
egg plants. Carefully packed. Varieties labeled. 
Delivery guaranteed. Piedmont Plant Oo., 
Box 629, Albany, Ga. a 
MILLIONS FROSTPROOF OPEN FIELD 
grown cabbage plants ready. Best stand- 
ard varieties. Expressed $1.75, 1,000; 10,000, 
$15.00. Tomato, sweet potato plants. Pea- 
nuts, shelled, unshelled. Prices mailed. J. T. 
Councill & Sons, Franklin, Va. 
























































type. White Leghorns that lay big white eggs. 
Hatching eggs. 8 weeks old pullets. Hens and POSITION WANTED 
males half price after May 1. Shipped C. 0. WANTED—POSITION AS ORCHARD SUPER- 
D. on approval. Write for free catalog and intendent. Eighteen years’ experience. Ref- 
special price bulletin. George B. Ferris, 922 erences. Harry McKinney, 422 N. 5th St., 
Union. Grand Rapids, Mich. Quincy, Til. 
FARMS AND ORCHARDS SONG POEM WRITERS 

ORCHARD, 3000 APPLE TREES, 160 ACRES. §g0NG POEM WRITERS— ‘REAL’ PROPOSI- 

Some timber. Good buildings with modern z 7 
sonveniences. Olose to town of Bedford, Pa. tion._Hibbeler, D-96, 2104 Keystone, Chicago. 
Adjoins lands of Bedford Springs Hotel. Send FRUIT GROWERS’ SUPPLIES 
for illustrated folder. Box 553, Windber, Pa. 

FARMS WANTED PRUNING, GRAFTING 





WANTED—HEAR FROM OWNER HAVING 
good farm for sale. Cash price, particulars. 
John J. Black, Chippewa Falls, is. 
WANTED—TO HEAR FROM OWNER OF 
land for sale. O. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 
WANTED—FARMS OR BUSINESS ANY- 
where. Cash buyers. National Brokers, 2515 
Lakewood, Detroit, Mich. 


LIVE sTOCK 
FOR GUERNSEY OR HOLSTEIN CALVES 
from heavy rich milkers, write Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 


HELP WANTED—INSTRUCTION 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, MEN-WOMEN, 18- 
85, qualify for steady government posi- 
tions: $105-$250 nionth; common education; no 
government experience required; vacations with 
Write. Instruction 





























pay; many needed soon. 

Burean, 259. St. Louis, Mo., quickly. 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS, $158.00-$225.00 
month. Steady. Spring examinations likely. 
Common education sufficient. Men, 18-35. Par- 
ticulars free. Write immediately. Franklin 
Institute, Dert. J-69, Rochester, N. Y. 








NURSERY STOCK 
100 GENUINE MASTODON EVERBEARING, 
+ 1000, $12.95. Catalog free. Edw. 
Buffalo, Mich. 





$1.50; 
Labke, New 


BUDDING EQUIPMENT 

M. & G. Knives, Tiffany Pruners, Disston 
Saws, Hand Shears, Jones Patch Budders, 
Budding Tape, Tree Scrapers, Merribrook 
and Clark wax melters, Tree Seal for tree 
wounds, Tree Scrapers, Berry Hooks. Best 
quality hand and brush waxes, Parapin Wax, 


COD-0-CIDE TREE BANDS KILL 
CODLING MOTH LARVAE 

Chemically treated, quickly applied, No 
further attention. Kill worms while you 
sleep. Small cost per tree. Valuable sup- 
plement to careful spraying. Banding rec- 
ommended by Federal Bureau Entomology. 
Booklet, with full information and prices, 


FRUIT GROWERS’ EQUIPMENT 
AND SUPPLIES 

Complete line, everything needed to prune, 
spray, fertilize, cultivate, harvest, pack and 
market. No general catalog, therefore state 
wants carefully when requesting lowest cash 
prices, advising quality and quantity desired, 
Your interests are ours. 


EDWIN C. TYSON, 


Tyson Orchard Service, 
345 Orchard Ave., Flora Dale, Penna., U.S.A, 


arsenate of lead near harvest time, as the 
spray colors and mars the appearance of 
the fruit, causing it to be discriminated 
against upon the markets. Spraying with 
Bordeaux should, therefore, be discon- 
tinued at least five to seven weeks before 
harvest, 


Rooting Tame Grape Cuttings 

Would like to know how to root the 
tame grape cuttings as I cannot buy them. 
One of my neighbors said he would give me 
all the cuttings I wanted, so will you please 
tell me the right way to root them.—L. R. 
H., Oklahoma, 

HE MAKING and rooting of tame 

grape cuttings is a simple process. 
For best results, as a rule, cuttings should 
be made rather long, so that when planted 
the lower end will be in moist soil. A 
eutting of proper length will usually con- 
sist of three or more buds, or eyes, and be 
about 12 to 14 inches long. 

In making grape cuttings, cut close to 
the lower bud (within one-half inch) to 
insure good root development. Count this 
bud one and then count off two more buds 
above, and if the cutting is 12 to 14 inches 
long, cut about an inch to an inch and a 
half above the top bud, or eye. The cut- 
ting is then complete. Proceed to make 
other cuttings in a similar way until 
enough cuttings are made for the planting. 

The cuttings are usually tied in bunches 
of 25 or 50 and stored in damp sawdust, 
sand, or shavings and placed in a cool 
place, like a cellar, until arrangements 
have been made for transplanting in the 
field or nursery row. The cuttings may 
be made any time during the fall or win- 
ter after the leaves drop and up until 
growth starts in the spring. It is gener- 
ally advisable to select the wood and make 
the cuttings in December or January to 
avoid the use of winter-injured canes. 
Where this has not been done, however, 
by being careful, one may select the canes 
in the spring at the time growth starts, 
make the cuttings and procure good re- 
sults. 

As soon as the soil will do to work in 
the spring the cuttings may be “lined 
out.” A deep furrow is made in well 
prepared soil, and the cuttings set against 
the steep side of the furrow six to eight 
inches apart in rows about three and one- 
half to four feet apart. The soil is then 
tamped around the base of the cuttings, 
holding them upright. More soil is plowed 
in or raked in with the hoe until the 
ground is level and the top bud of the 
cutting protrudes above the surface of 
the soil. 

It is important that good cultivation be 
given throughout the spring and summer 
in order to induce a strong vigorous 
growth of the cuttings. In extremely dry 
weather during July and August, it may 
be advisable to irrigate where water is 
available. 


Three Oriental Peach 
Worm Projects 


(From Page Ten) 











then add enough water to make up to 100 
gallons. 

When more than one tank of Bordeaux 
mixture will be needed, it is more con- 
venient to prepare stock solutions of cop- 
per sulphate and of lime. Stock solutions 
of copper sulphate are made by dissolving 
the copper in water at the rate of one 
pound of the copper sulphate to one gallon 
of water. If suspended in a bag near the 
top of the water, the copper sulphate will 
dissolve in a few hours. Wooden or 
stoneware vessels should be used for hold- 
ing or handling copper-sulphate solutions. 
A 50-gallon barrel is generally used. Fifty 
pounds of copper sulphate is weighed out 
in a burlap bag which is tied so as to 
hang close to the top of the barrel con- 
taining 50 gallons of water. After it has 
dissolved, the solution should be thor- 
oughly stirred. Stock solutions of lime 
are made by. weighing out a _ definite 
amount of stone lime and slaking with a 
small quantity of water and after slaking 
adding enough water to make as many 
gallons of mixture as there are pounds of 
lime. This gives a stock solution of cop- 
per sulphate with one pound of copper 
sulphate to one gallon, and a stock solu- 
tion of lime with one pound of stone lime 
to one gallon. 

To make 100 gallons of a 6-6-100 Bor- 
deaux mixture from the stock solutions, 
fill the sprayer about two-thirds full of 


water and add six gallons of the copper 
sulphate solution. Then while the mix- 
ture is being agitated, pour in six gallons 
of the lime stock solution, and add enough 
water to make a total of 100 gallons. The 
stock lime solution sbould be thoroughly 
stirred each time before using. 

Very good Bordeaux can be made from 
fresh hydrated lime and this may be used 
when it is impossible to obtain good stone 
lime. Hewever, eight pounds of hydrated 
lime should be used for each 100 gallons 
of Bordeaux. Air-slaked lime should never 
be used in making a Bordeaux mixture. 

The first foliage spray should be ap- 
plied when the shoots show the second 
or third leaf, using Bordeaux 6-6-100 for 
black rot or anthracnose and arsenate of 
lead, dry, six pounds to 100 gallons for 
flea beetle. If flea beetle is not serious, 
the lead may be reduced to two pounds. 

The second application should be made 
just before the blossoms open, using ‘the 
same spray chemicals at the same dilu- 
tions. 

Later applications should be made at 
intervals of about two weeks, using the 
same spraying chemicals at the same dilu- 
tions. For most vineyards not more than 
four or five sprays will be needed. During 
rainy seasons, however, as Many as six or 
seven applications may be required for 
protection against black rot. 

It is well to avoid using Bordeaux and 





eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
only thousands have been asked for to 
deal with the peach moth, but if the large 
scale experimental work indicates that 
the method is fully effective, it will be 
expected of the National Horticultural 
Council that they will carry the request 
for a greater appropriation to expand the 
work so that a campaign for eradication 
may be started next year. 

The loss of the peach crop in the Mid- 
dle West offers no reasonable excuse for 
a cessation of intense activity in combat- 
ing the peach moth. It will be in the 
orchards whether there be fruit or not, 
and in all probability the lack of peach 
fruit will drive them into the apple or- 
chards. The problem has apparently re- 
solved itself into another menace for the 
apple grower and he might well combine 
with the peach grower in an effort to 
destroy this new pest before it becomes 
as formidable as the codling moth. 





ENERAL improvement in the meth- 

ods of marketing West Virginia ap- 
ples, potatoes, peaches and other crops is 
attributed to increased use of Federal- 
State produce inspection service, by the 
West Virginia Department of Agriculture. 
The department reports that 2912 cars of 
fruits and vegetables were inspected last 
year, compared with 2150 cars in 1928, 
2456 cars in 1927, and approximately 300 
ears in 1924, 
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EFFECTIVE SPRAYING 





Dept. FG VERMILION, OHIO 
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A.B. TODD & CO. 
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concerns whose advertisements 
appear listed below are equipped to 
give prompt and satisfactory service to 
the American fruit grower. Most of 
them issue literature that is freely at 
the disposal of our subscribers. It is to 
the advantage of all that when writing 
to an advertiser you use the address 
exactly as it appears in the advertise- 
ment, and that you state in your letter: 
“I read Your Advertisement in AMERI- 
CAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE.” 
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sible for Blight 
on Apples 
(From Page Five) 


the tissues, within the wood, clearly sug- 
gests that control measures based on sur- 
face disinfection of cankers, or of. excision 
of outer bark, is not likely to be effective 
jn controlling this disease, and that such 
measures may only be expected to arrest 
the disease in very young infections. 
It cannot be claimed that these recent 








The fire blight germ oozing out of infected 
apple tissues, Note the droplet of ooze on 
the leaf stalk at the left, one on the stem 
near the middle, and on the leaf stalk at the 
upper right. This ooze or ewudate has been 
exuded from the diseased tissues and con- 
sists of countless thousands of microbes. 


discoveries are going to bring back the 
pear industry into America, but with a 
dearer understanding of the fundamental 
factors involved in this disease, we are in 
a better position to control the blight on 
apples and to face the pear blight prob- 
lem more adequately. 





The Pollination 
of Tree Fruits 


(From Page Seven) 


10 to 20 days before flowering, may in- 
crease the set most remarkably. While 
young trees usually do not suffer from 
lack of nitrogen, those in full bearing 
may be highly benefited by this treatment. 
In fact, many cases are known where 
abnormally small crops of fruit were not 
due to improper pollination, but to a gen- 
eral weakness of the trees—usually a 
shortage of nitrogen. In all such in- 
stances manuring with a nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer will produce a quick relief. 

When pruning has been neglected, trees 
often bloom heavily but set little fruit. 
A thorough thinning out of the most 
crowded parts of such trees will revitalize 
the remaining branches. This leads to 
better vegetative growth, formation of 
new spurs, fewer but more vigorous fruit 
buds, ‘and larger leaves. As a consequence, 
there will be a marked increase in fruit 
production ; and, what is more important, 
the fruit will be of larger size and of 
better color. 


Determining the Cause of Unfruitfulness 


HB general procedure in an orchard 

that blooms heavily but does not set 
fruit would be as follows: First see to it 
that spraying, pruning, and other orchard 
practices are executed properly. Then 
apply a readily available nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer about two weeks before the flowers 
open. If the trees still refuse to bear, 
then it is quite evident that a pollination 
trouble exists. When bees or other in- 
sects are not present in large enough 
numbers at the time of blossoming, a few 
hives should be obtained for this purpose. 
If no relief is secured then, it is rather 
certain that a real pollination trouble ex- 
‘sts and proper pollinizers should be pro- 
vided in order to assure a maximum yield 
of fruit. 














Falling Hair 
“My hair. is falling out. Can you 
tecommend semething to keep it in?’ 
Certainly,” replied the drug store 
clerk. “Here’s a nice cardboard box.” 


Is the Pear Tree Respon- 
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Just before BLOSSOM TIME 




















Your ORCHARDS iaaeeeees 
are hungry for NITROGEN 


able by the trees. Arcadian is fine and dry— 
easy to put out—and one application lasts 
through any ordinary growing season. 





Swelling buds give the signal when nitro- 
genis needed, Plenty of nitrogen is as essential 
to fruit production as sunshine and rain. 













To be sure of getting Arcadian, place your 
order early with your fertilizer dealer, Or- 
chardists everywhere are invited to write The 
Barrett Company for information about nitro- 
gen fertilizer. Address our nearest office. 


The Gaile Company 


40 Rector Street, New York, N. Y. 


Atlanta, Ga. Norfolk, Va. 
Memphis, Tenn. Cleveland, Ohio 


Nitrogen is the fertilizer element that makes 
trees grow vigorously and bear high quality 
fruit—the strong, healthy fruit that brings top 
prices in the fancy market. 








Successful orchardists have found from ex- 
perience that it pays—and pays big—to top- 
dress their orchards just before blossom time 
with Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Arcadian is rich in nitrogen (20.56% guar- 
anteed analysis). All soluble, all quickly us- 







San Francisco, Calif, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 






















As essential as sunshine to 


NEM omen any % te GROWTH ELEMENT 43 <ssental ss sunshine to 


crops get plenty of nitrogen both in the complete fertilizer you use and ast top-dressing: 


Let BEES Increase Your Income 


EXPERIENCE has shown that colonies of bees properly distributed 
through the orchard at the right time will increase the “'set’’ of fruit. 
Doubled, and even trebled yields are not uncommon, and this slight 
extra work is in itself a source of profit! 


[NFORM Yourself about Extra Profit Possibilities 


To assist our fruit growing readers in getting dependable informa- 
tion about the possibilities in beekeeping, the necessary steps and the 
cost to start with bees, we have arranged to make the offer contained 
in the square to the right. 

“Beekeeping for the Fruit Grower’ treats s 
this important subject the standpoint et is or 
He — whose chief sapere + 
and quality of his fruit crop, rather than from 
the view of the commercial honey-producer. en ee eee or 
Yet it discloses sources of profit from the bee- | Renewal) 

AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 
MAGAZINE, One Year. (New 
or Renewal) 


keeping investment itself. 
You can renew or extend your subscription 
to “THE FRUIT GROWER” for one year, and 
BEEKEEPING FOR THE FRUIT- 
GROWER, By Mail Postpaid. 
Your name and address on the lines below All for $1.00 
should be sent today to 


receive “GLEANINGS” likewise fer a year, to- 
American Fruit Grower Magazine, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 































from 












gether with the booklet. 

The subject is important to every fruit 
grower, the information offered is entirely de- 
pendable, and the cost is slight—one dollar. 























GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE: An illustrated mon 
magazine for those interested in bees and beekeeping, an 




















well established as an authoritative journal. Departments: GENTLEMEN: I enclose a dollar. Send AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGA- 
“Talks to rs,” and Questions and Answers are of 7ZINH and GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE both for one year, with the booklet 
value to the inexperienced man who desires to gb «piEKEEPING FOR THE FRUIT GROWER,” postpaid. 
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FLORENCE B.CRANE 


Conducted by 








SOWING THE GARLY (SEEDS 


PRIL 


crowded. 


ce.ery, 


protection during the cold nights. 


The seeds that need warmth we sow in 
For tomato 
eight- 

Fill 
it nearly full of good potting soil (mixed 


pans and boxes in the house. 
plants we use an old-fashioned, 
quart milk pan with slanting sides. 


is the big seed-planting 

month of the year for gardeners 
in the northern States, and though we in 
western New York, in a fever of garden 
enthusiasm, generally begin the indoor 
planting in March, the first of April is a 
very good time to commence. In a late sea- 
son, the plants that have been started early 
may grow tall and spindly or become too 
There are two sorts of out-of- 
the-ground sowing —indoor planting of 
seeds like tomato and pepper, that need 
warmth ; and outdoor planting of the seeds 
of hardier vegetables like cabbage and 
that would die in the artificial 
atmosphere of the house, and yet need 


and stored in the cellar last fall), and 
press it down firmly. If you bake the soil 
in a hot oven, all weed seeds and possible 
insects will be killed. Then from the cen- 
ter of the pan, with a sharp stick mark 
off, as if cutting a pie, as many sections 
as you expect to have varieties of tomato 
plants. Write each. kind on a label and 
paste it on the outside of the pan on a 
section. The space that would be taken 
up by markers can be used for plants, 
Water thoroughly with warm water. Then, 
taking care to keep each seed in its allot- 
ted section, place them one inch apart, 
one seed in a place all over the pan. Sift 
on fine soil until every seed is covered. 
No more watering is necessary at the time 
of sowing, as the water will soak through 
and moisten the top soil. Cover with a 
glass, slightly ajar to admit air, and place 
on a warm soapstone to supply bottom 
heat. Change as often as the soapstone 
gets cold. 









Grown in the 
Heart of Ohio 


1400 acres of most fertile 
soil. Small fruit plants and 


orn our sp . 
Healthy, vigorous stock. 





Youngberry (Young Dewberry) 
New Logan Black Cap — more resistant to Mosaic 
Gallia Beauty Apple — Red Strain of Rome 


These outstanding new varieties and the best of the 
standard kinds are fully described in our new catalog. 
Send for your FREE copy today. 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 
Box P37 


New Carlisle, Ohio 


Bonus for Live Rats 


_.25¢ plus your money back, 
if Tempto Rat Killer fails to 








eae fe me 
ae WAS me 


get them all. ONLY KIND, 
not a_ syuill or other poison. 
Harmless to anything but 


Rats and Mice. Pests die outside. 

Send no money—just_your name to Imperial 
Labr., 1272 Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, 0.5 
for a large $2.00 Farm Size pkg. 
baits), for only one dollar on 15-Days Trial. 
If there is a live one left, the dollar you paid 
the postman (with postage) will be cheerfully 
refunded, plus 25¢ for your trouble. You risk 
nothing, so write today. 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners, Suburban- 
ites, Truckers, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Frui _ Growers, Country, 
Estates and Poultrymen. 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1034 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Get Low Prices 
on Berry 


and 
Baskets 
~ Write forour 
Free Catalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Boz and 
Basket Factory in the Country, 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Boxi¢?2 ‘New Albany.Ind, 


Money/ 





Freee 











and 








(makes 200 


‘Pepper seeds are sowed in the same 
way, in a cigar box or a cedar flat, marked 
into sections crosswise to contain the dif- 
ferent varieties. The water used to soak 
the soil before planting the pepper seeds 
should be fairly hot. 

The seeds of Coleus, Snapdragons and 
Petunias are sowed in the same way, ex- 
cept that, as these seeds are very fine, the 
top soil must be as fine as you can make 
it. The tiny seed must get moisture and 
food from contact with the surrounding 
soil, and the finer the soil, the more points 
of contact it can have with the seed, and 
the more food the seed will get. 


VERYONE likes fruits of some sort, 

and even if you feel you would like to 
have a fruit garden but haven’t time to 
make one, you can plan one, and then set 
out one tree each year, or two or three 
berry bushes, or a grapevine. You can 
get information about the fruits best 
suited to a particular locality by writing 
for leaflets and bulletins on fruit trees 
and berry bushes to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C 


Choose thrifty trees, in early spring be- 
fore the roots have started, preferably 
from a nearby nursery where the soil and 
climate are like your own. Two-year-old 
trees are best. “Heel” them in by dig- 
ging a trench, laying the roots in, and 
covering with soil to keep the fine capil- 
lary roots from drying out. These fine 
roots feed the tree, and if they become too 
dry, they cease to function. 

Choose high ground for the tree, spade 
a deep hole, wide enough for the roots 
to spread out well, and fill the bottom of 
the hole with fine soil. The fine roots 
make more contacts with the particles of 
fine soil than with coarst, and so can 
absorb more nourishment. 

Prune the roots of the tree carefully. 
Cut off one-third of the longest roots, cut- 
ting from below upward and outward with 
a curved pruning knife, so that a large 
amount of exposed surface will come in 
contact with the soil. Cut off all broken 
roots, leaving them with a smooth sur- 
face, so there will be no lodging place 
for water, i 

Spread out the roots in a natural fan 
shape in the hole, cover with more of the 
fine soil and press down firmly. Pour in 
a few quarts of water slowly, and shovel 
in earth until the place where the tree 
is budded is covered. Tramp the soil 
down firmly and mulch with straw to hold 
the moisture. Prune the top back to the 
desired shape, judging the amount of top- 
pruning you have to do by the amount 
of root-pruning; if a great deal of the 
root had to come off, you need to take off 
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The hardier seeds, such as celery, enb- 
bage, cauliflower, and asters, may be 
sowed outdoors in boxes in much the same 
way as the tomato plants, covered with 
glass, and protected at night; but a more 
convenient place to plant them is the cold 
frame, and although it has a quite pro- 
fessional sound, it is really very easy to 
make one. It may be made to fit an old 
window-sash, which will make the least 
expensive sort of glass top. The board 
for the back should be about 12 inches 
wide, and the board for the front about 
eight inches wide. The slope is needed to 
catch sunlight better and to aid the water 
to run off in a rain. It should be set 
facing the south or the east, preferably 
the south, for the greatest amount of 
sunshine. 

Two cold frames will hold all the seed- 
lings of vegetables and flowers that the 
average family can use. Keep one for 
flowers—asters, zinnias, cosmos, mari- 
golds and verbenas. A surprising number 
of plants will thrive in the rich, moist 
soil, with daily exposure to sun and light, 
and even if they grow into a thick mat 
before being transplanted, the tiny, 
sturdy things will not suffer in trans- 
planting if the roots are carefully sepa- 
rated and water is poured into the hole 
before entirely covering the plant. The 
cold frame needs a bit of daily attention 
if the plants are to survive; it must be 
covered with burlap or a piece of old car- 
pet at night to protect against frost, and 
the glass must be raised and propped open 
with a stick during the day to keep the 
sun from blistering the tender plants 
through the glass. 

Baby plants are like human babies in 
their need for loving care and attention. 
They will die if deprived of moisture for 
even a few hours, so do not let the soil 
around the seedlings become dry; neither 
must it be kept wet, for then the tiny 
plants will “damp off,” that is, become 
brown near the soil and die. A draft 
is bad for them, too, yet they need fresh 
air and sunshine. A great deal of work, 
you say? Yes, of course, but we love the 
things we take care of, and there is great 
spiritual reward in watching the tiny 
things grow—the things we have tended 
and cherished, and material reward in 
later abundance of fresh vegetables and 
profusion of flowers in our gardens. 


cA FCOME °fRUIT GARDEN 


more of the top. It is a good idea to 
build a small box fence around the tree 
for its first season to protect it against 
accidents. 

Dwarf fruit trees are good for small 
gardens; they are ornamental and bear 
sooner and more abundantly. 

Strawberries are so delicious and have 
such a long season that everyone who has 
even a small garden ought to have a 
strawberry bed. April or perhaps May in 
the North is the best time of the year to 
start one. 

Select a well-drained spot near the 
house, as strawberries do not do well in 
a sour or wet soil. Put on plenty of 
strawy stable manure, and harrow it in 
early. If the bed was not plowed in the 
fall, the manure may be plowed under. 
If new land is chosen, it is a good idea to 
put in a cultivated crop one year before 
setting the strawberry plants to kill the 
grubs and wire worms. 

Choose new plants formed the previous 
season to set out; you can tell them by 
their clean, white roots. The old plants 
have dark roots that have pushed the 
crowns above the ground. There are two 
kinds of plants, the perfect bloomers that 
fertilize themselves and bear alone, and 
the imperfect, or pistillate bloomers, that 
need a perfect bloomer nearby to fertilize 
them. About every third row ought to 
be perfect bloomers. 

There are three ways of planting a 
strawberry bed: 1, in hedgerows, four 
feet apart with plants two feet apart, 
the runners being trained to go length- 
wise of the row to a width of one foot; 
2, in hills, where the runners are cut be- 
fore they root, resulting in better fruit, 
more easily picked; 3, in matted beds, 
with plants in rows three feet apart, and 
plants 18 inches apart, allowing the plants 
to root and mat across. This is the usual 
way of planting strawberries in small 
beds. 
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Spring (Styles 


4 SIMPLE Classic Tailleur (No, 
494). The most interesting thing 
about this practical dress is the wrapped 
treatment. The bodice is crossed and but. 
toned at the left side front in line with 
the edge of the circular front section, 
which gives the figure lengthened line, 
Designed for sizes 16, 18, 20 years, 36, 38 
40 and 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch materia] 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting, 


PS Spr iea any Frock (No. 3495). The 
surplice closing of the mode] jj- 
lustrated is especially slenderizing. It 
molds its hipline through a wide belt. The! 
belt is passed through a bound opening, 
leaving the front of the dress in panel 
effect. It buttons in youthful manner at 
the back. Designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure, 
Size 36 requires 25% yards of 39-inch ma. 
terial with 11 yards of binding. 














epee Sports Type (No. 357)| 
A youthful idea is the front closin 
with buttons from neckline to waistlin¢ 
that emphasize basque effect of brie 
bodice. The buttons of skirt secure tigh 
hipline and add length to the silhouett 
Designed for sizes 12, 14, 16, 18 and 

years. Size 16 requires 4 yards of 39-inclj 
material with % yard of 39-inch contrast 
ing and 4 yards of binding. 








G 7 YPICALLY French (No. 3208). 

demure one-piece frock for kiddies 
2, 4 and 6 years with shoulders formil 
tiny caps. Cut it out and join sides an 
shoulders and presto! It’s finished! Si 
4 requires 144 yards of 27 or 35-inch m 
terial with 234 yards of ruffling and 1 
yards of 1-inch ribbon for bow and ené 









Patterns may be secured by mail, at 15 


FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE PATTERN SERVICE, 261 Fifth Ave., New Yo 





cents each, postpaid, from AMERICA! 











